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The Problem Method in Religion 


The Economic Factor in the Messiahship of Jesus 


Prof. T. N. CARVER 


ERE is a problem that a young Jew was once facing. 

His people had been overwhelmed by a great military 
power, as the Belgians were in 1914. Unlike the Belgians, 
the Jews had no allies to come to their aid. They were 
helpless. Moreover, they felt themselves to be immeasurably 
- superior to their barbaric conquerors. Their most passionate 
longing was for deliverance from this yoke of heathen 
oppression. Their greatest national problem was how to throw 
off this yoke and become a free people. Upon this problem 
our young Jew had brooded day and night until about his 


thirtieth year. That was the problem; what was the answer? 


See Page 5 
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Laymen We Like 


HERE ARE MEN who speak eloquently of their 
belief in the liberal faith, men who even accept 
high office in various departments of the general 
bodies of the church, and yet these men do not at- 
tend upon the worship of their own local parishes. 
There are women like that, also. Three examples 
have come with half-cynical comment from parish 
ministers within a fortnight, and the question is, 
What do you think of them? Not much, ifit please 
you to have a ready answer. It is very small busi- 
ness and ought not to be tolerated. No person is 
entitled to any honors in the bestowal of the de- 


nomination who withholds his loyalty and devotion - 


from the congregation where he should find, indeed 
must find, the only organic bond with his churchly 
and spiritual kin. If he is not in intimate fellow- 
ship with his neighbors, if he is not a member active 
and earnest in the promotion of the always difficult 
and important labors of the parish church, which 
is the unit of religious power, how can he give coun- 
sel and wisdom—and we would add, how can he 
give money—with understanding and sincerity to 
the larger institution which is only the aggregate 
of the local households of believers? He cannot do 
it at all. 

The kind of layman we like is Mr. Taft, who, 
wherever he is, be it for a day’s visit or a permanent 
residence, goes regularly to his church, where he 
may not invariably hear a good sermon, but he will 
bear witness with good people and be a living ex- 
ample in the maintenance of the greatest institu- 
tion in the world. We like to see him honored with 
distinguished offices in our fellowship, and we 
equally dislike the behavior of those who count it 
a favor to the Creator to go to church Sunday morn- 
ing. The time has passed in our own communion 
for the doctrine of laissez faire in this matter. 
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Church-going is obligatory to a man who professes 
heisa Unitarian. Any other attitude strikes us as 
indefensible. We keep our eyes on those persons 
who take prominent place, who like to be seen of 
men in multitudes, but are utterly and sinfully in- 
different to.the one and only place where their reli- 
gion counts. 


Greeting a Colleague 


ODKIN WAS REFERRING to his fellow- 
craftsmen in daily journalism when he spoke 
of the defects and dangers of their calling, “defects 
and dangers which nearly every one sees but editors, 
and which it would be well if editors saw oftener,— 
the recklessness, haste, and indifference to finish 
and accura¢y and abstract justice which it is apt 
to beget in the minds of those who pursue it, and 
especially of those who pursue it eagerly.” Carry 
that far and wide, for it is wisdom from a master. 
And what would be a fitting word to the men in 
religious journalism, or, as we should prefer to say, 
church journalism, since all journalism is religious 
if it is decent and true to itself. 

We submit our own answer, and that is we must 
get a better journalistic technique in our papers, 
for are we not rather amateurish in the editorial 
art? Notably we need to develop the news sense, 
and tell our readers more about what our plain 
church people are doing, giving that record of works 
equal place with the news of what our leaders are 
thinking. Always use their names when they do 
worthily. That is their desert, and names are good 
to read. We need thought and we need act, and 
the presentment in the printed page of these two 
must measure up higher and higher so that church 
papers will stand respectably beside the national - 
weekly papers that have to contend in the open 
field of the world for patronage, not counting at all 
upon any such special sentiment as church editors 
may lean upon heavily. 

Another always present and urgent call to church 
editors is to abandon the sectarian mind, and to 
employ the-denominational journal (as indeed we 
ought to employ the denomination itself) not as 
a spiritual darling to be eloquently defended and 
gushed over, but as an instrumentality for the 
cleansing, straightening, strengthening, and unit- 
ing of the whole human race, to the end that 
brotherhood may become fact and God’s law kept 
inviolate in spirit and in truth. 

This is by way of salutation to him who comes 
to the editorship of our very close of kin, and lit- 
erally our next-door neighbor, the Congregation- 
alist, at 14 Beacon Street. To Rey. William E. 
Gilroy, successor of our intimate and cherished 
friend Dr. Howard A. Bridgman, we are able on 
account of our exceeding nearness to express in 
advance a peculiar assurance of sympathy and co- 
operation. Mr. Gilroy is forty-five years of age. 
He was reared a Methodist in Canada, and his 


early ministry was spent in the Wesleyan Com- 


munion. He has been serving a Congregational 
church in Fond du Lac, Wis., since 1919, and has 
done much writing for religious papers. He was 


—.... 
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editor of a Congregational weekly in Canada. He 
is unafraid, we are told, and “will not be found 
hiding behind a door when grave moral questions 
arise.” TF irst-rate! He will find use for all of his 


| gifts, for this is a day for church papers to take the 


leadership in public questions. We have a great 
opportunity. Most of the weeklies in the general 
field are wanting in the chief requisite, namely, the 


ability to see the essential spiritual meaning in the 


procession of events. They lack vision, faith, his- 
toric sense, the consciousness of age-long continuity, 
and the power to estimate the transient in the terms 
of the permanent. All of these things are the 
raison d’étre of the church paper, and Mr. Gilroy 
comes worthily to undertake their immediate fulfill- 
ment. 
The Summer Camp 


HIS IS THE TIME of year when parents 

are beginning to consider what activities they 
shall encourage in their children during the long 
summer vacation. The opinion of many educators 
is that the period of ten or twelve weeks when 
school operations are discontinued is entirely too 
long for children alive with physical and mental 


- energy. The problem presented by the summer 


~ 


vacation has been solved for many grateful parents 
by the summer camps. These institutions have 
sprung up rapidly during the last few years, along 
the seacoast, by lakesides, and in the mountains. 
They are conducted by competent directors and 
councilors, and offer programs that are not only 
attractive to pleasure-loving boys and girls, but 
which clear the mind, build up the body, and teach 
self-reliance, courage, and ability to do things for 
one’s self. But the best feature is the out-of-doors 
life. Boys and girls who attend them must live 
close to nature. They sleep and eat in the open air ; 
learn to swim and manage boats, to follow trails, 
to build fires, and to cook palatable meals,—in 
short, they learn to take care of themselves in the 
open. The eagerness of boys and girls who have 
attended well-conducted camps to return to them 
the following season is evidence of their popularity 
with the young, and the eagerness of parents to have 
them return is evidence of the value attached to 
them by fathers and mothers. 

Nature-training under skilled leaders has come 
to be considered a necessary adjunct to the school 
curriculum. The Boston University School of Ed- 
ucation thinks the summer-camp idea important 
enough to devote a course of ten lectures to or- 
ganized camp life. These lectures, chiefly for the 
benefit of camp directors, have already commenced 
and will continue through April. Among the lec- 
tures will be the following: “The History of the 


- Camp Movement,” “Camp Equipment,” “Physical 


Education and Field Sports,’ “Camp Cooking,” 
“Canoeing Essentials,” and “Nature Study.” In 
view of the ever-increasing number of young people 
who are thronging to seashore, lake, and mountain, 
we may expect that the forthcoming generation will 
be hardy, healthy, intelligent lovers of nature, and 


‘enthusiastic exponents of. the advantages of the 
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life lived in God’s open places. One of the greatest 
advantages of the camp is the intimate association 
between the boys and girls and their leaders, made 
possible by the freedom of the nature life. 


Letter from Germany — 


Ao INTIMATE LETTER from a relative may 
give one more inside information about a 
great question than many newspaper articles. For 
example, here is our interest in Germany, which is 
equal to our interest in Japan or Russia. What 
is it really like in Germany? We take care to say 
there are many currents of opinion and sentiment 
in Germany as there are in America. We have in 
this country, as we know, a great liberal sentiment 
in religion, politics, and industry ; but the news that 
goes to the corners of the earth gives no intimation 
of that liberalism whatever. We are no doubt 
represented to the world as the majority of our 
people feel and act, but the creative sentiment, 
which is always the liberal sentiment, ought to get 
the recognition which it deserves. Conservatism 
and even reaction are parts but by no means the 
whole of our life. 

Soin Germany. A principal in a high school in 
a beautiful German city writes to an American 
cousin: “My special thoughts and my love are 
devoted to the youth of our people, and my endeavor 
is to perform in practice the new free and peaceful 
education. How much we have to learn from you 
on this point. Your grandfather brought German 
education to America; now we need the free spirit 
of self-government of your school republics. You 
will understand, the old generation of our teachers 
are not willing to give up the old spirit of cold and 
hard authority, the military system. They try to 
gain the hearts of the young ones for monarchy. 
... This is a time of hard fighting for the new re- 
public, for brotherhood and peace, against the 
strong feelings of revenge in our better-situated 
classes.” 

We like to submit that as the true, the innermost 
Germany, because it is the true, innermost human- 
ity speaking. It will always be the part of liberals 
to fight for liberty in every land. The foes of lib- 
erty, which means the foes of progress, will always 


be, as they have always been, those better situated 


ones who live sleek and fat and aloof from the great 
earth-struggle upward and onward. It is the great 
glory of the favored and wealthy in a democracy 
that they keep touch with the mass. At least many 
of them do. Their fellow-feeling is wondrous kind 
and just. They will be glad to see this German 
view of exactly the same strenuous strife for human 
rights and opportunities among that people that 
we find in America; and they will be glad to see 
it in Russia as in Japan. All mankind is borne 
upon the tide of liberty. Our correspondent’s 
reference to our “school republics” is as true as 
it is naive; and who cannot give his whole heart 
to such as him in the slow, hard, and imperish- 
able service? Remember, the victory of freedom 
can only come by travail. 
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Japan Promises to Withdraw from Siberia 


to promote the restoration of world stability 

was accepted by and placed upon the records of 
the Conference at Washington last week. The com- 
mitment was a pledge, solemnly offered by Japan, to 
withdraw from Siberia as soon as an “orderly” govern- 
ment shall have been established in Russia. In defin- 
ing Japanese policy toward Russia, including the 
entire territory of Siberia, Ambassador Shidehara in- 
formed the Conference, “The Japanese delegation is 
authorized to declare that it is the fixed and settled 
policy of Japan to respect the territorial integrity of 
Russia and to observe the principle of non-interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of that country, as well as 
equal opportunity for the commerce and industry of all 
nations in every part of the Russian possessions.” 
This declaration constituted a reply to the note sent 
to Tokyo on the subject of Russian territorial integrity 
by Secretary Hughes last June. In commenting on the 
declaration, Mr. Hughes issued the following mem- 
orandum on Wednesday of last week: “These assur- 
ances are taken to mean that Japan does not seek, 
through her military operations in Siberia, to impair 
the rights of the Russian people in any respect or to 
obtain any unfair commercial advantages, or to absorb 
for her own use the Siberian fisheries, or to set up 
an exclusive exploitation either of the resources of 
Sakhalien or of the Maritime Province.” 

This definite pledge, formulated by Japan and for- 
mally accepted by the Conference, apparently removed 
from the sphere of discussion one of the basic pur- 
poses of American diplomacy in the Far East since the 
beginning of the military operations undertaken by 
Japan in Siberia. The Manchurian problem, one of 
the most difficult in the entire range of difficult situa- 
tions comprised in the Far Hastern Question, yet 
remained to be acted upon. It was conceded that the 
Manchurian phase of that condition to peace among 
the nations was beset with greater complications than 
those encountered in the Siberian region. The third 
fundamental problem presented by the negotiations 
for a settlement in Shantung still offered, as the week 
drew to a close, obstacles that taxed the resources of 
the State Department in its efforts to bring about an 
agreement between Japan and China. 

President Harding, assuming the réle of a mediator 
equally friendly to the two contestants, last week in- 
tervened in the negotiations. After a conference with 
the spokesmen of Japan, the President received the 
Chinese delegates and urged them to accept the latest 
compromise offered by Japan upon his advice. The 
compromise provided for the abandonment by Japan 

_ of her proposition for a loan to Japan for the purchase 
of the Tsingtau-Tsinanfu Railroad, and for the pur- 
chase of the road by China with treasury notes payable 
at option in five to fifteen years, a Japanese traffie man- 
ager and chief accountant to retain office during the 
period of payment. It was semi-officially explained 
in Washington that the President’s friendly interven 
tion in this phase of the Chinese-Japanese dispute was 
prompted by the feeling that until the Shantung ques- 
tion is settled, most of the commitments partially 
entered into by the Conference must remain surrounded 
by an atmosphere of doubt. The State Department, 
in commenting on the unwillingness of the Chinese to 
accept the terms for the sale of the railroad, gave it to 


a tree IMPORTANT COMMITMENT designed 


be understood that the differences between the two 
delegations on this point were “infinitesimal.” 

From Pekin, however, came the plain intimation that 
the differences which the State Department had char- 
acterized as “infinitesimal” involved a vital principle 
which the Chinese have no intention of surrendering 
voluntarily. That principle was defined by a large 
number of cable messages received by the delegation at 
Washington from Chinese sources, pointing out, that 
the proposed control of the railroad for five or fifteen 
years would enable Japan to control, for at least that 
period, the entire railroad situation in China; to dis- 
criminate in favor of Japanese and against Chinese 
interests on the richest artery of commerce in China, 
and to establish rights and privileges that would re- 
main in Japanese hands in perpetuity. China, it was 
announced, would be willing to grant to Japan the 
assistant—not “associate”—managership and assistant 
accountantship of the railroad. Further than that the 
Chinese delegations, under instructions from Pekin and 
responding to pressure exerted by commercial and 
financial bodies in Shanghai, appeared to be unable or 
unwilling to go. The issue, as framed in the Chinese 
mind, was whether Chinese railroads and Chinese trade 
are to be under Chinese or under Japanese control. 

In the meanwhile, the attitude of the United States 
toward another proposed agency for the settlement of 
the industrial and commercial life of the world—the 
conference at Genoa next March—remained undefined. 
There were intimations—though no official declaration 
—from Washington that the reservations stipulated in 
the Cannes programme for the agenda at Genoa made 
the participation of the United States in the proceed- 
ings useless and inadvisable. For instance, it was 
pointed out by the advocates of an unreserved and 
basic consideration of world problems at Genoa, that 
the reservations made at Cannes would exclude from the 
scope of the discussion at Genoa all attempts to restore 
credit by the revision of the amount of reparation im- 
posed upon Germany by the Treaty of Versailles; that, 
on the other hand, participation in a conference to 
which Russia is admitted would involve the recogni- 
tion of Soviet Russia, contrary to a policy promulgated 
and inflexibly adhered to by America. On the range 
of questions presented by the conference, American 
popular opinion, as revealed by newspaper symposiums, 
indicated a well-defined difference of opinion on a sub- 
ject vital to the immediate life of the world. 

In the meanwhile, out of the conference chamber in 
Washington came the assurance last Saturday that at 
a supplementary conference to be called by the United 
States in the near future, unsettled or partially settled 
questions concerning armaments will be taken up anew. 
The United States, Great Britain, France, Japan, and 
Italy are to participate in the renewed attempt to codify 
the law of nations on such questions as the use of the 
submarine and other agencies of attack on land and sea. 
The deliberations are to be conducted by a commission 
made of jurists representing the five powers, who shall 
report their decisions to their respective governments. 
Pending the discussions, resolutions offered by Arthur 
J. Balfour to prohibit the importation of arms into 
China caused some commotion in the proceedings of the 
Far Eastern Cominittee. The proposal went over under 
the impulse of protests, including one from Japan that, 
such a resolution would deny her the right to furnish 
her forces in China with weapons. 8, 3% 
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The Dream 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


It is the deed that lacks, 
4 Nor quite fulfills ‘ 
: The beauty of the dream. - 
Dawn’s promise writ in gold 
Upon the hills, ; 
At evening half-performed ; 
Inpatient hopes of youth 
Unreconciled through all the longing years; 
God visible to the pure heart, 
Yet awkward hands 
Shape crudely the reluctant clay, 
Or blot the canvas, 
Or dischord the keys; 
Visions that leap 
Where feet can never tread; - 
Some higher heaven calling me 
Unto some vaster good 
Than I shall ever see; 
The taxk too great, 
The deed falls short— 
Yet still have I the dream, 
Ah, God, the dream! 


The Economic Factor 


in the 


Messiahship of Jesus 


T. N. CARVER 


Professor Carver has written a notable article. He has 
made out a case for the spiritual essence of economics, 
the religious quality of goods. To-day all thinkers are 
emphasizing the economic element in everything. Some 
say the taproot of war is economic. The course of empire 
is determined by markets and money. The great migra- 

- tions of the races were and are the result of the quest 
of food and clothing. Mankind is always seeking better 
terms, they say. In other words, man is always trying to 
make an easier living. He often goes down to material- 
ism in the struggle, but that is due not to the character of 
the work so much as to his failure (which is really the 

- failure of religious and ethical teachers) to show him the 
spiritual foundations on which he builds his prosperity. 
If he understood that, he would be much better off. He 
ought to know that when he is doing the right -thing 
economically he is doing the sound thing spiritually. To 
illustrate this proposition, Professor Carver makes a con- 
tribution that will arouse wide discussion. His citation 
of the teaching and example of Jesus, even up to the arrest- 
ing suggestion that in his own mind Jesus became the Mes- 
siah because he taught the people the way to liberty 
through the keeping of economic laws, which are the laws 
of God, will be a new idea to many readers of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN Re@isTeR.—THe Eprvror. 


others in the study of law. The problem method, 
which resembles it in some important particu- 
lars, is being extended with marked success to the 
study of economics, business, medicine, and many other 
subjects. Why not apply it to the study of religion? 
Here is a problem that a young Jew was once facing. 
His.people had been overwhelmed by a great military 
power, as the Belgians were in 1914. Unlike the Bel- 
gians, the Jews had no allies to come to their aid. 
They were helpless. Moreover, they felt themselves 
to be immeasurably superior to their barbaric con- 
querors. Their most passionate longing was for deliy- 
erance from this yoke of heathen oppression. Their 
greatest national problem was how to throw off this 
yoke and become a free people. Upon this problem 
our young Jew had brooded day and night until about 
his thirtieth year. That was the problem; what was 
the answer? oer: 


To CASE SYSTEM has proved superior to all 
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One answer was insurrection. That had been tried, 
but it had failed. It did not prove to be the right 
answer. Another answer was to learn not to care, that 
is, to submit to the physical yoke, but proudly 
despise the conquerors, maintaining a free and inde- 
pendent spirit. That was futile; besides, it was in 
reality only a confession that the problem could not 
be solved. It was an attempt to say, “Who cares?” 
It was no more of a solution of their problem than it 
would have been a solution of the problem of Negro 
slavery to teach the Negroes not to care. Besides, it 
was giving the people a stone when they asked for 
bread. ‘The suggestion that the things of this world 
do not matter anyway because we are living in another 
world where these material afflictions do not count is 
only another phase of that futile answer. Another 
answer was to call for supernatural intervention, or 
expect some supernatural agency to overthrow the 
conquerors. That would be an easy answer to every 
difficult problem, if it would work. But supernatural 
intervention does not come. It never freed Negro 
slaves; it did not release Belgium from her military 


oppressor. All experience shows that to be the wrong 
answer. There is no authentic record of any nation 


ever becoming free through supernatural intervention. 
Our young Jew was a mechanic who had learned that 
the only way to succeed in anything was to do it in 
the right way. 

Was there,any answer? Most of us would probably 
have thrown up our hands and said, “There is none.” 
That is because we lack faith—that is, understanding, 
courage, patience, and confidence in the dependability 
and caleulability of those uniformities in the opera- 
tion of God’s will commonly called scientific laws. 
If we had the kind of faith that removes mountains or 
tunnels them, or bridges rivers, or builds nations,— 
that is, the faith of the engineer, the scientist, or the 
statesman,—we should know that there was a way out 
of that difficulty. Our young Jew had that kind of 
faith, and he knew that there was an answer to his 
problem if he could only discover it. 

To begin with, he knew that the Jewish people had to 
grow strong. There was absolutely no other way. 
“But,” you say, “that was impossible. I don’t see how 
it could have been done.” 

That is because of your lack of understanding. The 
strength of nations is not a matter of accident; it is a 
matter of laws, physical and economic. Any nation 
can grow strong if it will choose to do the right things. 

“But what are these laws, and how can they be 
applied ?” 

That is a matter of discovery, but it requires the co- 
operation of the whole people, not of a few experts. 
No expert, not even the government, can save a nation 
from weakness, but any nation can become as strong 
as its people want it to be if they will work in the 
right way and with one accord. 

“But it will be an awfully hard job.” 

Yes, it would have taken courage to face that kind 
of job. It was the biggest and hardest job ever 
faced by a weak people. Unless they had courage they 
would not even try. 

“Tt would take a long time.” 

That’s where patience comesin. It would have taken 
centuries. If they did not think it worth waiting for, 
they would not even try to solve the problem. 

“Are you certain that it can be done?” 

This requires the crowning act of faith. How much 
would an engineer ever accomplish without faith in 
the dependability and calculability of scientific laws, 
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when he has once discovered and verified them? The 
laws that determine the growth of a nation are as 
trustworthy as those that determine the growth of an 
organism or the working of a machine. The machine 
may fail, but it will not be because the laws of me- 
chanics do not work; it will be because the machine is 
not constructed and run in accordance with those laws. 
The nation may fail to grow strong, but it will not be 
because the laws of economics are not working. 

“Well, how could the Jews have grown strong?” 

Now you are on the right track. That was the way 
the problem presented itself to our young Jew. 

To begin with, there had to be more people. No 
nation can be so very strong without a fairly large 
population. But no nation can have more people than 
it can feed, clothe, and shelter. It will generally have 
as many as it can support. The limiting factor is pro- 
duction, and not the physiological power to multiply. 
The question became, therefore, How could they pro- 
duce enough to support a large population? The only 
answer to that question is that they must develop and 
utilize the productive capacity of the people to the 
maximum. This is primarily a problem of economiz- 
ing human energy, of eliminating every form of waste, 
especially the waste of human energy, which is the 
worst form of waste. Idleness, vice, dissipation, sus- 
picion of one another, covetousness or jealousy of suc- 
cess, ostentation, pride, vanity, luxury, quarreling, dis- 
traction, and all such things have to ‘be eliminated 
before any people can achieve its maximum success, 
because these are all forms of wasted human energy. 
Good-will, generous appreciation of the achievements 
of others, self-discipline to the extent of developing all 
one’s powers and applying them to the doing of useful 
or life-supporting things,—these must take the place of 
the vices or wasteful habits that generally prevail. 
This was a part of the answer, and our young Jew set 


out to accomplish these things, knowing that if he sue- - 


ceeded he would be laying the foundations of national 
freedom. If his people would substitute these construc- 
tive virtues for their destructive vices, they would 
speedily become a great people because they would 
deserve to be great, and they would achieve their free- 
dom because they were fit to be free. 

Other things had to be done before the answer was 
complete. The old superstitious taboo against interest 
had to be removed. In the parable of the talents and 
the pounds he gave us as clear and definite a justifica- 
tion of interest as is contained in any text-book in 
economics. The episode of the barren fig-tree is a clear 
lesson in the conservation of land. If good land is 
cumbered with unfruitful trees, the maximum pro- 
duction could never be reached and the maximum 
strength never attained. 

It is also a waste to have land or any other produc- 
tive agent in the hands of a poor manager when it 
might be in the hands of a better manager. To havea 
piece of land in the hands of a farmer who can only 
make it produce twenty bushels of wheat to the acre 
when it might be in the hands of a man who could, 
with the same outlay, make it produce forty bushels, is 
exactly as bad as to have half of it in the hands of the 
forty-bushel farmer and the rest of it idle altogether.” 
In addition to justifying interest, the story of the 
talents or the pounds teaches this lesson as clearly as 
it could be taught. Substitute the word “tool” or the 
word “acre” for the word “talent” or “pound” and you 
get a most inportant economic lesson. 

That which is true of acres and tools is also true of 
man-power. To have a working unit of man-power 
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directed by an. inefficient manager when it might be 
directed by an efficient manager is quite as bad as to 
have an acre of land farmed by an unskillful farmer 
when it might be directed by a skillful farmer. 

How to get these productive agents under the control 
of the most efficient managers is the next problem. 
No better way has yet been found than to leave it to be 
settled on the basis of voluntary agreement among free 
citizens. If citizen A, directing himself, cannot pro- 
duce as much as he could if directed by citizen B, then 
B can afford to pay A more than A could get if he 
worked for himself. If so, A will sooner or later. give 
up working for himself and’ hire out to B. If C can 
direct A more skillfully than B can, then C will sooner 
or later offer A-more than B can afford to offer him. 

As to land, if things are left mainly to voluntary 
agreement among free citizens, the land will tend to get 
into the hands of the most productive farmers, i.e., the 
forty-bushel rather than the twenty-bushel farmers. 
So with the tools, machines, shops, factories, and every- 
thing else. 

All this our young Jew saw, far in advance of his 
people. He also saw that whenever a man consumed 
more than was necessary to maintain his productive 
capacity at its maximum, he was wasting the work of 
the producers of the things he was consuming in excess. 
Such waste limited the possibilities of national great- 
ness, and postponed the day of deliverance. Conse- 
quently, while he never condemned production, posses- 
sion, price, wages, interest, or any other productive 
result of voluntary agreement among free citizens, he 
everywhere and unsparingly condemned selfish con- 
sumption. 

Again, he saw that when a man quit working just be- 
cause he did not need any more for himself, the man was 
going to waste. If a poor ignorant laborer only works 
three days out of six or five hours out of ten merely be- 
cause he can earn enough in three days or five hours to 
support him for seven days or twenty-four hours, half 
of that man is going to waste. But it is even worse 
for a capable man who can earn enough in twenty 
years to support himself for the rest of his life to retire 
from business, saying, “Soul, take thine ease,” ete. 
Such a man is interfering with the process of nation- 
building and is no better than any other slacker. “Thou 
fool,” said our young Jew to all such people, “thou hast 
lost thy soul.” 

The greatest economic discovery ever made was that 
the will to power may be turned into the will to serve. 
The highwayman and the surgeon alike have the will to 
power. We say to the highwayman: “This is not the 
way to power. This way is closed; it leads to disaster 
because we shall see to it that disaster overtakes all who 
pursue this way to power.” We say to the surgeon: 
“This way lies open; it is the way of service. Whoso- 
ever chooses to pursue.the way of service toward power 
may do so.” Our young Jew said, “Whosoever would 
be great among you, let him be your servant.” Whoso- 
ever has a will to greatness, let him pursue the way of 
service. 

Leave men to evaluate services for themselves and 
they will bestow power upon those whom they think 
to be their greatest servants. If they are mistaken in 
their appraisal, the results will be wrong; but the rem- 
edy is to correct their ways of thinking, not by taking 
from them the power to make their own appraisals and 
bestow their esteem or their money upon those whose 
services they like. ; 

It is apparent to any one who understands the prob- 
lem that our young Jew was really facing, that he was — 
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the very opposite of a socialist. Socialism is essentially 
pagan and unchristian. Every essential feature of the 
modern economic system is explicitly set forth in the 
teachings of this young Jew, who hoped that his own 
ple might profit by them and become a great and 
Free people. But though they rejected it, the truth 
could not be lost. It spread to other nations, and as 
they very gradually and dimly comprehended it and 
began to practice it they grew great and prosperous. 
In trying to solve a problem for his own people he had 
solved a problem for the whole world. Truth cannot 
- be monopolized. Any nation anywhere that has the 
wisdom to follow those teachings will grow great and 
free. 

The answer to the problem can be briefly formulated 
as follows: Let every ounce of human energy be econ- 

-omized to the maximum, eliminating every form of 
waste, and applying all the energy now going to waste 
to the building of the nation. Any nation that does 
this will become great and free, because no nation that 
wastes its energy can possibly be strong enough to 

_ oppress it. This will be the kingdom of God. 

Is it any wonder that a young man who saw, in its 
completeness, the answer to the tremendous problem 
with which we started, should have thought of himself 
as the savior of his people? Is it any wonder that he 
should have realized that by working in this way for 
the freeing of his people he was working in harmony 
with God’s universe? Js it any wonder that he should 
have thought of himself as in union with God? Is it 
any wonder that the thought should have come to him 
with overwhelming force, “Why, I am the Messiah!” 
As a matter of fact, wasn’t he the Messiah if he could 
show his people the only possible way to liberty? 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Religion 
EDWARD H. COTTON © 


XII 
His Every-day Creed 


HE STATEMENT was made in the foreword to 

| these chapters that Theodore Roosevelt’s reli- 
gion was the chief thing about him—religion 
being interpreted as the source and law of life, and, 
more important, the spirit and manner in which a per- 
son meets his fellow-men and works with and for 
them. It should be evident to readers who have fol- 
lowed the series that in this sense Roosevelt was pre- 
eminently a religious man. It should also be clear that 
in the conduct of his life he gave an altogether new 
interpretation to religion as action and achievement 

_ rather than meditation and profession. 

His religion was the crusading kind. Like all cru- 
saders he not only received wounds but inflicted them. 
Without doubt, in his later years he came to feel that 
it was a duty from which he could not escape to recall 
the American people to what he believed to be aban- 
doned ideals, first, in the case of the downfall of the 
system of honest politics which he had himself insti- 
tuted at cost of prodigious energy, and second, the 
failure of the Federal Administration to avenge the 
invasion of Belgium and the Lusitania outrage. 

We are too near his time to point him out as the 
man of destiny, but some day a biographer will appear 
who will prove that from the day of his birth to the 


~ fluence. Opportunity in nearly every instance came 


‘ day of his death he was directed by an invisible in- 
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to him unexpectedly. On graduating from college he 
thought of studying law, or specializing in natural 
history, not of a political career that would begin with 
a term in the New York Legislature. When his wife 
and mother died he went to the bad lands of North 
Dakota fully expecting to become a ranchman and 
grow up with the country. He was summoned to serve 
as civil service commissioner, and as police commis- 
sioner of New York City, positions. that carried no po- 
litical influence. Both offices conducted as radically as 
Roosevelt conducted them would have spelt ruin for men 
of ordinary capacity. He was appointed a subordinate 
in the Navy Department, but presently became the most 
active agency; but no sooner was the country talking 
about him and predicting his promotion than he re- 
signed to enter the army, again as a subordinate. 
Appointment as Governor of New York came unsought. 
He was made Vice-President by enemies who hoped to 
silence him. He became President, as Charles G. 
Washburn expresses it, “by the act of God.” Surely 
destiny played an important part in his career. 

Of course Roosevelt sensed this controlling influence. 
He had high ambitions. He wished to hold responsible 
position. He was gratified to be the choice of the 
people for President. But back of ambition, back of 
the satisfaction provided by public approval, was the 
controlling desire to create a righteous state. This 
determination strengthened with the years. His life 
was given to the long fight for righteousness. Person 
after person who was closely associated with him, see- 
ing how his life was dedicated to the making of a bet- 
ter nation, marvelled at the power of the ethical motive. 
Roosevelt himself continually wrote and spoke of this 
demon or genius that determined his decisions, but 
always with expression far removed from cant phrases. 
He detested no one more than the self-righteous man. 
who was forever proclaiming his virtues from the 
housetops. 

Theodore Roosevelt has left but one recorded state- 
ment of a creed. During the campaign of 1916 an 
attack of dry pleurisy prevented his attendance at 
church on a certain Sunday. John J. Leary, one of the 
oldest members of the “newspaper cabinet,” called to 
see him, and found him in a religious frame of mind. 

“The boys thought it funny you didn’t go to church,” 
he said. 

“Oh, so far as churches are concerned,” the Colonel 
replied, “I’ve had Dr. Talmage up to look me over, 
so I’ve had benefit of clergy. And now that we are 
speaking of churches, do you recall a verse in Micah 
that I am very fond of? ‘To do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God,’—that to me is the 
essence of religion ; to be just with all men; to be merci- 
ful to those to whom mercy should be shown; to realize 
that there are some things that must remain a mystery 
to us. And when the time cothes for us to enter the 
great darkness, to go smiling and unafraid. 

“That is my religion; my faith. To me it sums up all 

religion. It is the creed I need. It seems simple and 
easy, but there is more in that verse than in the in- 
volved rituals and confessions of many faiths and 
many creeds we know. 
* “To love justice, to be merciful, to appreciate that 
the great mysteries shall not be known to us, and so 
living as to face the great beyond without fear—that 
is life. 

“Phat’s too simple a creed for many of us, though. 
Perhaps it is as well that through more involved paths 
and mazes of theology the majority should seek the 
same result. 
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“T quarrel with no man because of his religion, The 
Roman Catholic, the Protestant, the Jew, the Moham- 
medan, the follower of Confucius, all are right so far as 
they seek to follow what their leaders have taught. 
You have done much prison work. You know the 
Roman Catholic is in prison not because of his faith 
but because he broke away from it; the Jew is there be- 
cause he and the synagogue are no longer friends; the 
Protestant, because his religion has ceased to be a 
living thing, and his soul has atrophied. 

“T am always sorry for the faithless man, just as I 
am sorry for the woman without virtue. ; 

“T have found, though, that however they may appear 
outwardly, most men at bottom are religious, just 
as the preponderating majority of men are honest and 
of women virtuous; otherwise our religion would end 
over night. 

“Well, you are getting the sermon you missed by not 
going to church. And I have been talking religion. 
It’s something I do* very seldom. After all, one’s 
religion is a private thing, and we are apt to be mis- 
understood.” 

Mr. Leary came away from the interview with the 
impression that Mr. Roosevelt, in an heroic endeavor 
to forget a recent political reverse, was seeking con- 
solation in religion. 

Religion too often consists in formal profession, 
membership in a church, attendance at the service of 
worship, and support of the minister. Churches every- 
where are suffering from overmuch profession and too 
little expression. Theodore Roosevelt’s religion began 
where that of many men leaves off. He was a conspic- 
uous illustration of the text, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” In him applied Christianity had a great 
exponent. 

“In my judgment,” declared Dr. Lyman Abbott in his 
eulogy of Roosevelt, “no man in the history of America, 
not even Abraham Lincoln, did so much as Theodore 
Roosevelt to expedite the era of self-government, .. . 
that self-government which is the foundation of a 
true democracy because of a true brotherhood of 
man.” 

Roosevelt exemplified the law of service. From the 
day he took his seat in the legislature at Albany until 
voice and pen were silenced forever he was a public 
servant. He served a great city, a great State, a great 
nation. He served other nations, notably Russia and 
Japan in the instance of the Treaty of Portsmouth 
drawn up in the summer of 1905. He was especially 
a servant in his own house. No husband and father 
could have made home a happier place. Multitudes of 
persons call him blessed for acts of service done for 
them. But his giving never savored of charity. He 
acted on the principle that service brings its own re- 
ward. He believed in the law of compensation. 

“Any one can profess @ creed,” wrote William Roscoe 
Thayer. “Theodore Roosevelt lived his.’ And go he 
did; and because he did, many loved him. He was un- 
sparing in invective, striking right and left, pursuing 
with relentless severity friends and enemies he believed 
were wrong; still the American people had a great 
affection for him. Said a Catholic priest, who once sat 
on the platform near Roosevelt at a public meeting: 
“The man had not spoken three minutes before I loved 
him, and had any one tried to molest him, I could have 
torn him to pieces.” 

Not since news came of the assassination of Lincoln 
has the world mourned as it did that January day in 
1919 when the report flashed from continent to con- 
tinent that Theodore Roosevelt was dead. 
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Author’s Note of Obligation 


In concluding this series of articles I wish to express 
my obligation to the authors and publishers of the follow- 
ing books: Talks with T. R., by John J. Leary, Jr., 
Houghton Mifflin Company; T'ramping and Camping with 
Roosevelt, by John Burroughs, Houghton Mifflin Company ; 
Theodore Roosevelt: The Logic of his Career, by Charles 
G. Washburn, Houghton Mifflin Company; Roosevelt in the 
Bad Lands, by Hermann Hagedorn, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany; Theodore Roosevelt, by William Roscoe Thayer, 
Houghton Mifflin Company; American Ideals, by Theodore 
Roosevelt, G. P. Putnam’s Sons; The Winning of the West, 
by Theodore Roosevelt, G. P. Putnam’s Sons; Administer- 
ing the Civil Service, by Theodore Roosevelt, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons; History as Literature, by Theodore Roosevelt, . 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; Theodore Roosevelt, an Autobiog- 
raphy, Charles Scribner’s Sons; The Roosevelt Book, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to 
his Children, edited by Joseph Bucklin Bishop, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; Fear God and Take Your Own Part, by 
Theodore Roosevelt, George H. Doran Company ; Theodore 
Roosevelt the Citizen, by Jacob A. Riis, The Macmillan 
Jompany ; Realizable Ideals, by Theodore Roosevelt, Whit- 
taker and Ray-Wiggin Company; Theodore Roosevelt the 
Man, by Ferdinand ©. Iglehart, D.D., The Christian 
Herald: The Roosevelt Doctrines, compiled by BE. BE. Gar- 
rison, Rvubert Grier Cooke; The New Nationalism, by 
Theodore Roosevelt, The Outlook Company; The Many- 
Sided Roosevelt, by George William Douglass, Dodd, 
Mead & Co.; The Happy Warrior, by Bradley Gilman, 
Little, Brown & Co. E, et. Ge 


“Put out the light, please,” he had said to his at- 
tendant, James Amos. No one heard him speak after 
that. The lower lights have gone out for him, indeed. 
He has stepped out into the great blackness, as he 
once said a man should, “smiling and unafraid.” 
Surely such as he-now inhabit that city of which it is 


“written, “And there shall be no night there; and they 


need no candle, neither light of the sun; for the Lord 
God giveth them light: and they shall reign for ever 
and ever.” 

His long fight for righteousness is over. “Spend 
and be spent” was his every-day creed. It is for the 
living to take up the standard that has fallen from his 
grasp, and carry it with honor in the battle. 

In a small metal box, attached to a tree growing ina 
secluded place near Mattawamkeag Lake, Maine, there 
is a Bible with a request affixed asking that those 
who happen to pass that way, stop and read a few pas- 
sages. Hermann Hagedorn, member of the faculty of 
the Roosevelt School for Boys, New Jersey, while 
visiting that neighborhood recently, learned that 
Roosevelt used to hunt in the Mattawamkeag Lake 
region and frequently sought the shade of this particu- 
lar tree and read the Bible. A beautiful memorial has 
been erected over his grave in Oyster Bay. As time 
passes, other loving tributes to his memory will be con- 
structed by his fellow-Americans, but no one of them 
will mean more than that Bible in the solitudes of 
Maine, because it expresses the greatest characteristic 
of his life, devotion to the moral and spiritual progress 
of the race. 

Tun Enp. 


Oxalis 
CLARIBEL W. AVERY 


My plants are low and dull of hue 
Until the buds unfold 

And hide the neutral greenness of the leaves 
With blossoms pink or gold. 


My life is dwarfed and dull of hue— 
A thing of every-day— 

Till rosy hopes and golden dreams 
Bloom over all the gray. 
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Americanized Religion 


Out of the East, Light! 
Out of the West, Life! 


REV. DANIEL MUNRO WILSON 


Dover, Mass. 


“Wor ye, brethren, were called for freedom; only use not your free- 
dom for an occasion to the flesh, but through love be BERVAnEaS one 
to another.”—GALATIANS Vv. 13. 


UR RELIGION,” wrote Oliver Wendell Holmes, “has 
been Judaized, it has been Romanized, and the time is 
at-hand when it must be Americanized!” Religion, our 

religion, is it not a faith universal? Is it not destined to be 
the one religion, the world’s religion, ordained to minister to 
the needs of humanity in every age and race? Why aim to 
nationalize it in this day when so many are striving for interna- 
tionalism in all things? However, Holmes himself was not 
unmindful of the universal qualities of our religion. In well- 
known words he writes :— 


Grant us thy truth to make us free 
And kindling hearts that burn for thee, 
Till all thy living altars claim 

One holy light, one heavenly flame. 


He could thus write sincerely and all the while pray for 
His deepest hope was for a more vital, 
spiritual, and practical realization of genuine Christianity. 
Free it from the perversions and limitations fastened upon it 
in the times of man’s ignorance, then cultivate its essentials 
devoutly. This done after our own national genius would 
make for reality in religion and for spiritual fellowship among 
all the peoples of the world. 

America, Holmes would believe, might lead in the sacred 
task of purifying and simplifying our faith. Next to the 
feryency of his religion was his confidence in his country. 
America and religion, these two, held for him the possibilities 
of all good. It was but a turn of thought to believe them 
divinely destined each to fulfill the other. Religion exalts 
a nation; a nation may exalt religion. Sometimes when we 
speak of the origin of all religions we say, “Out of the East, 
Light!” When considering the providential guidance of Amer- 
ica, we dare pray, “Out of the West, Life!” 

The nationalization of religion is everywhere inevitable. In 
all lands Christianity has been-altered by race traits. Not only 
has ‘it been Judaized and Romanized, but it has been Russian- 
ized and Germanized and Anglicized. The great religions are 
race religions and they change as they cross national bound- 
aries. It is not going too far to assert that religion gains in 
sincerity and power in proportion as it becomes identified with 
racial traits. 

The door toward which Oliver Wendell Holmes, poet and 
philosopher, beckons us, is wide open. Let us enter. 

“Our religion has been Judaized.” Obviously. Born as it 
was of the soil and soul of the Jewish race the essential qual- 
ities of that race blossomed inevitably into Christianity. Jesus 
was a child of his people; Paul was a Hebrew of the Hebrews. 
Both entered into the spiritual heritage of their people and 
exalted it into the supremacy of spirit, the potency of love 
and intimate communion with our Father who is in heaven. 
Against such Judaizing Dr. Holmes had no word of protest. 
But at another kind of Judaizing his soul revolted—the super- 
stitions, the myths, the vain imaginations, the cruel practices 
of a nation in its early barbaric stages. These things have 
been conveyed down to our time and even sanctified. They 
What confu- 
sion they have wrought! What denial of the plain facts of 
nature as disclosed by science! What a waste of energies 
while the hunger of the heart and clear thinking are clamor- 
ing for pure religion! Woe to us if we are not more “careful 
to distinguish the foundation of the: Christian Church from 
its gargoyles.” 

“Our religion has been Romanized,” Here again was a 
thing ordained. Rome, that august city, played a mighty 
part in the organization of the Christian Church just because 
she was Rome. Center of empire, scene of the engulfing whirl- 
pool of mingled nationalities, she inevitably drew to herself 
the leaders of the struggling faith from all parts of the world. 
For counsel, for defense, for unity, they were drawn together. 
So at that point of vantage to which all roads led, a second 
empire arose. As upon the pictured screen one landscape 
melts magically into another, so the Rome of the Cssars, fad- 


ing away in the sight of the amazed peoples, was followed 
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by the Rome of the Popes. Imperial both, national both, on 
lines plowed deep in the Latin mind,—lines of reverence for 
the letter, lines of ordered subordination of rank below rank, 
lines of reliance on universal simplicity of sameness in methods 
and ideals. The genius of the Italian race, aided by massive 
tradition, first wrought out the conception of a universal church 
and then as its replica built the Holy Roman Empire. These 
held the churches and the nations together in the time of the 
world’s chaos. Yet this vision of universality in forms and 
rule is wholly Roman, and unsympathetic toward the vigorous 
nationality and individuality of the Northern race. 

However, a heaven’s distance above these temporal things 
of Jew and Roman was the flowing together of things eternal 
from the ingermost values of the ancient world. That was 
the age in which mankind, shut in under his little sky of the 
crystal dome, gazed intently within, finding there his own 
soul and the kingdom of God. The pearl of great price was 
won ‘through deepest soundings. The Greeks of Plato’s time 
and all the peoples of the farther Eastern lands gave them- 
selves chiefly to spiritual searchings and innermost medita- 
tions. Of the Semites especially it is to be said that their 
predominant anxiety was to live in a state of holiness, to dwell 
with their God, and to pour out their souls in praise and peti- 
tion. Deep was calling unto deep. Such a period of divine 
responsiveness and spiritual splendor culminated in the glory 
of the ‘Light of the World. 

What, now, in the development of life and religion is the next 
stage? Is if not acceptance of the marvelous disclosures of 
science, the starry systems, the measureless forces of secret 
electrons, to match the revelations of things spiritual? A 
kingdom without is forming an adequate scene for the king- 
dom within. The majesty of nature is unfolding before our 
eyes, affording to spiritual visions for the first time scope. 
and scope enough, and to the immortalities of man the eternal 
constellations. 

Is not the conviction forced upon us that the little flat disk 
of a world which in the time of the birth of Christ was con- 
ceived as the center of the universe, has held down Chris- 
tianity to its own small dimensions? That childish fabrica- 
tion has proved but pasteboard staging for fantastic dreams, 
for demons lurking in the wings, for down-steering demigods, 
and, worst of all, for shifting dramas of sudden destruction. 
Turn upon it the light of modern knowledge and it vanishes 
away. No more can it span the ministrations of the immanent 
God; no more can its contracted heaven be the home of the 
multitudinous children of God dowered with infinite possibil- 
ities. eA 


Great transformations in religion are pending. Here is a 
task and a great one. It is not for a solitary thinker, nor 
yet for a school of them. It is a challenge to a nation. Might 
not America lead in this: consummating adventure? Let 
America drift no more, but lay her course by the stars to the 
desired haven. This land of ours was not known, nor even 
guessed, by the most intelligent of the little earth into which 
Jesus was born. May we not take this contrasting emphasis 
of our completing continent as sanction for any daring hope 
that our youthful nation is the appointed instrument for the 
interpretation of religion in terms of the ampler knowledge 
and life of the times? This is no new word for the America 
of Channing, Lowell, Emerson, Royce, William James, and 
many another. For centuries it has been said and sung. But 
it must be achieved by an America true to herself, an Amer- 
ica living out its own genius, character, and spirit. “Our 
religion must be Americanized !” 

But how? Not by straining after mere.novelties, nor adding 
another to our yariety of sects. The ancient world after ten 
thousand years of meditation has bestowed upon us through 
Jesus of Nazareth the three basic elements of all religions. 
These in their fullness .are faith in God, the hope of immortal- 
ity, the brotherhood of man. The world’s burden of spiritual 
blessing is conveyed to all hearts in these three, and no single 
nation can add another of equal worth. Still to their interpre- 
tation and realization America can contribute the three things 
which her genius especially stresses. These are freedom, 
education, and moral responsibility. Loyalty to the three 
greater and the three lesser lights together with the love of 
beauty, which is the grace of all, will make the religion of 
America, and America a religion. 

“America,” wrote De Toqueville, “is a product of the spirit of 
liberty and the spirit of religion.” A glorious characteriza- 
tion—none higher! For us, then, liberty and religion are 
inseparable. Into that freedom we entered by no fiat of a 
dominant caste. We entered into our birthright. We are free 
by nature. As Patrick Henry proclaimed when riven shackles 
were flung into the discard by the First Continental Congress, 
“We are in a state of nature, sir.” 

This freedom issuing from primal elements is now exercised 
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by the largest nation among nations really free. Englishmen 
may enjoy a freedom farther drawn for the few and now for 
all more indulgent. Frenchmen may more jealously guard 
their clear logical liberty. But for such millions as are in the 
United States, to possess, all of them, freedom in all things 
is something the world has not hitherto seen. Who may meas- 
ure the possibilities of such a conjunction, who forecast its 
influence upon mankind? Warly it created a tolerance new in 
history. “Ask me not,” wrote President John Adams, “whether 
I am a Catholic or a Protestant, Calvinist or Arminian. As 
far as they are Christians I wish to be fellow-disciples with 
them all.” é 

Americanized religion, then, cannot be less than free. Free- 
dom of thought. and freedom in framing beliefs will be increas- 
ingly exercised. The people will follow unfettered their own 
loyalties, spontaneously livé out the life of their ideals, express 
without a reservation their deepest instincts and the spirit 
of the Eternal within them. What unities may be effected, 
who can predict? What flaming watchwords may light our 
upward way, who can recite? What leaders may uplift all 
by their character and revelations of the kingdom within, 
. who can picture? Our religion is undergoing changes. “Fun- 
damentals may remain,” wrote Prof. ©. H. Toy of Harvard, 
“but opinions may differ as to what are fundamentals.” 

However, our hope is fixed that under freedom we shall 
greatly live out our life and our light and greatly achieve. 
'Then the problems which appall us, our more enlightened suc- 
cessors will triumphantly solve. Then the millions who now 
circle and drift like weeds in the Sargasso Sea will move with 
vast world streams to fortunate ends. Freedom’s scope and 
power is first personal, afterward it is religious and political. 
Its perfect work is summoning into activity man’s unfettered 
possibilities. Thus Lowell, that noble American, rhymed it 
in Yankee speech :— 


An’ thet’s the old American idee, 
To make a man a Man and let him be. 


There you have the essential gospel and fine ministry of free- 
dom. It hands a man over to his creative impulses, to abun- 
dant life of self-realization, to the growth of what is deepest 
in him in relation to the All of which he is a part. God and 
nature care for this supremely. It is the task of the centuries. 
To Ralph Waldo Emerson, that ideal American, came as from 
heaven the first revelation of his free and unique individuality. 
“I lead a new life,” he confided to his journal. “TI occupy new 
ground in the world of spirits, untenanted before. I commence 
a career of thought and action which is expanding before me 
into a distant and dazzling infinity.” What flashed upon Hmer- 
son at that moment was the affirmation of Dr. W. E. Chan- 
ning’s great idea, the infinite value of the human goul. The 
way to realize that is the way of freedom. This is what de- 
mocracy is for. In a word, freedom, ordained freedom, is the 
unrestrained functioning of human faculties in a universe 
pledged to their endless development in the amplest diversity 
of individuality. Our 201 varieties of sects may not know 
where they are going, but they are on the road! 
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The mention of the multiplicity of religious sects is hardly 
needed to remind us of the abuses of freedom. As in the Greek 
tragedies the chorus chants every now and then in menacing 
monotone, so upon our laudations of freedom steal ominous 
prophecies of its defeat. What an amount of loose thinking, 
what lack of thought goes with many of our denominations! 
What clinging to outworn traditions, what scorn of gscholar- 
ship, of science, of common experience! These sprawlings 
toward a noble faith are a small matter, after all, compared 
with the libertinism in the general life which laughs at every 
restraint upon trying out forbidden things, which flings wide 
open the doors to public plunder and self-indulgent orgies. 
Amazing are the multitudes who range under the Republic’s 
freedom to commit the oldest sins the newest kind of ways. In 
anguish we are forced to confess that the United States, once 
the most religious, law-abiding, and literate among the more 
civilized nations of the world, is now become disorderly, 
illiterate, and violent. And the blame of it all, how frequently 
it is thrown upon freedom! O prophetic soul of Herbert 
Spencer! are we, indeed, verifying your vaticinations that our 
form of government “requires the highest type of human 
nature, a type nowhere at present existing”? Must we admit 
that? Must we give up faith in Americans? Must we con- 
fess that we have fallen down before the task which the great 
of the elder day committed to us? The situation is critical. 
It is confused by our limitless immigration. What is to be 
done? Curtail freedom? That should be far from us. Let 
us regard the worst that confronts us as a challenge to every 
daring lover of our land and its principles. Let ug fight the 
good fight of freedom! Restrain the lawless, punish the 
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criminals, reform them when we can, but above all, let us by 
example and precept bend every effort to make a worthy people 
after the type of the devoted men and women settlers of this 
country, creators of its constitution and laws, living illustra- 
tions of its genius and destiny. 

They trusted to education. The school from the earliest 
days wrought for the abundant and the beautiful life with the 
church and the freemen’s town-meeting. These three: religion, 
freedom, and education; and the greatest of these, we are 
tempted to say, is education. Without it, what remains but 
the abuse of freedom and the abasement of the church? 
“Human history,” writes H. G. Wells, “becomes more and 
more a race between education and catastrophe.” And educa- 
tion, with us, is hardly holding its own. Something is wrong. 
Teachers are conscientious and are straining forward with 
their utmost strength. The fact which now smites us to the: 
heart is that these should not be left alone in the, race: with 
calamity. All of us are in that race,—the family is in’ that 
race; business is in that race; the voting citizenry is in that 
race; the general social life is in that race; the church, espe- - 
cially, is in that race. ik 


American education left to the schools, to a leisure class, 
to any group or institution is undone. The vital, the uplifting 
education must be wrought by all for all. Its end must be 
“to train generally all who are born to all that is human.” 
Its goal in America has ever been “to make a man a Man,” 
to quicken the life within, to stimulate clear thinking, to 
create hunger for wide knowledge, to develop the conscious- 
ness of oneness with nature and God. Who or what is suf- 
ficient for these things? Proficiency in the three R’s is a mere 
approach to this accomplishment. It is not a sure preventive 
of lawlessness and crime, nor is the college degree a preventive 
always. As for the Americanization of immigrants, so bust- 
lingly undertaken to repair the blunder of leaving to sordid 
commercialism the peopling of the United States, why, it is 
an act that has little relish of salvation in it. To teach aliens 
the tongue that Lincoln spoke is a pass to citizenship; but 
they only who hold the morals which Lincoln held are really 
Americanized,—a transformation for which we pray, in mil- 
lions of the native-born. The crying need is a wide-working 
education in plain honesty, truthfulness, spirituality,—in short, 
American character. For this higher education nothing less 
than the Soul of America will serve. The streaming will of 
the righteous nation registering itself in the virtuous purpose 
of the individual, the massed power of loyal and intelligent 
millions, this—and first of all this—will afford the affluent 
atmosphere in which family and school and society can do their 
perfect work. Nationality and_education are one, and their 
problems are the same and are spiritual. One of the party 
of Spaniards who earliest discovered the Colorado River re- 
ported that the natives he saw were poor creatures, good for 
nothing but to be made Christians of. Americans of the 
present day, all of them, are good for nothing less than to be 
made men and women after the highest educational ideals 
as well as after that supreme pattern shown in the life of 
the Master. Of him we learn the lasting basis of all true 
democracies: he revealed the infinite value which God places 
upon every one of his children. To every one of them God 
gives Himself up to the full measure of the individual, and 
withholds Himself from none. "There is the encouragement 
for universal and ceaseless education. There is the real 
democracy of the spirit under which it is futile to petition for 
special privileges, and a peril to the Great Community for 
any to assume favored communications and missions. As to 
our declaration of equal rights, let it be noted that God sancti- 
fies and hallows them in his laws of the material universe 
which change for none. The mighty in their pride and the 
poor in their poverty, seer and simple, are treated alike. A 
divine equality challenges and stimulates our powers of adapta- 
tion. These steadfast worlds, too, in all their vastness and 
myriads, afford both here and hereafter scope and scene beyond 
imagination for the unfolding of the abundant promises in 
human aspirations and appealing powers. Americanized reli- 
gion—shall it not measure up in all ways to the majesty of 
Nature? “Whatever it be which the great Providence pre- 
pares for us,’ wrote Emerson, “it must be something large 
and generous, and in the great style of his works.” 

Our freedom is a daring adventure not unattended with 
peril; our universal education is a daring trust in the com- 
petency of human faculties, not seldom betrayed. At heart 
one, however, they are invincible forces in the world’s crusade 
for the deliverance of the Soul, that holy city, the dwelling- 
place of the Most High. For present advantages, how long 
have men prayed, suffered, and died! Out of the darkness 
and turmoil of centuries rises the cry, “For you, this; we have 
endured all!” <A precious heritage, to be received on bended 
knees, to be treasured with a profound sense of responsibility ! 
Godefroy de Bouillon, made king of Jerusalem in the first 
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Crusade, refused to wear the crown of gold where Christ had 
suffered under a crown of thorns. How can we, sovereign 
freemen though we are, flaunt any symbol of present triumph 
and completed task, remembering the martyrdom of Man? A 
sword, not a crown, has been thrust into our hand. Ours still 
s the tireless advance, the loyal comradeship, the front in the 
ar-flung lines sweeping on to confirming victories. 

On the banner in our van is written beneath the cross the 
two words “Personal Responsibility.” That lifted challenge 
has always been accepted by Americans. Our blood is re- 
sponsive to it. Our breed has gloriously honored it. With 
every privilege, a nobler performance ; with every achieved 
right, an additional duty. That is the hallowed American 
order, President John Quincy Adams, unsurpassed lover of 
his native land, validated his magnanimous services with 
legend and oak acorn signifying “to another age.” The race 
which had most to do with the settlement and formation of our 
democracy was never anything but responsible for the common 
weal, present and to come. Prof. George Santayana, formerly 
of Harvard University, concludes after forty years’ observa- 
tion of American life that the co-operation so marked among 
us is wholly English, or British, in its personal basis, and 
yet in its expansion is in a distinct way American. His words 
are, “The omnipresence in America of this spirit of co-opera- 
tion, responsibility, and growth is very remarkable.” We 
play the game; we perform our part; we lend ourselves to 
the spirit of God for the common good. 

The personal responsibility of each to make the most of him- 
self—this first; then personal responsibility sublimated to 
high humane level of helping others to make the most of them- 
selves. Some call it Democracy; others call it God. Amer- 
jeanized religion’s basis it is at least. It puts purpose into 
freedom, obligation into education. 
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Just here an anxious question comes uppermost: What of 
the fifty-six millions in the United States who record that they 
have no church affiliations? Are they irresponsibles? Fifteen 
millions, or more, as we guess, are entirely irresponsible. - They 
avow little allegiance to our social order; they scorn religion. 
Misguided, ignorant, victims of the abuses of church and 
government in other lands, they menace the stability of our 
institutions. Turning from these to the other fifty millions 
bracketed with them, how are they to be regarded? Not as 
foes to law and religion; no, not that. Woe to our country 
if this huge half of its people were in revolt, or even negative 
in their attitude toward real religion and our American ideals. 
We have faith in them as in the lesser half who are loyal 
to the church. Indeed, it may be affirmed with confidence 
that in reverence and aspiration, in ideals and deeds, they put 
to shame multitudes within the church who merely mark time 
and make believe. Yet, when all is said, although the weight 
of numbers is with these fifty millions, their due weight of 
mind and morals and religion is lacking. Their deficiency 
is a fateful element in molding the religion of America. 
Separatists we might call them, as the Pilgrims were named 
before them, but with a lamentable difference. The Pilgrims 
separated from one religious body to form a new religious 
body. Modern separatists, too many of them, are but the 
disintegrated drift of a ruined world; they fail to yield them- 
selves to the time stream ‘tending to new worlds. What a loss 
of power! What a defect in our American life! Would that 
most of the fifty millions of these unchurched would come to- 
gether in a fine fellowship, under any name, in any existing 
denomination. Would that they might stand up and be counted 
for their real worth in the Great Cause! Their massed and 
visible numbers would multiply their strength and hearten all 
who are ranked for the rescue of our land from chaos. : 

As a final word, take this to dwell upon: The things in our 
American civilization which our fathers established and which 
we all rejoice to stand for are the very things which are rising 
hopefully in all other nations. What a challenge to our re- 
sponsibility! And the Soul of America in its majesty is to 
be revealed in its religion. 
Emerson, that seer and prophet of idéal America, uttered these 
words: “In every age of the world there has been a leading 
nation, one of a more generous sentiment, whose eminent 
citizens were willing to stand for the interests of general 
justice and humanity, at the risk of being called, by the men 
of the moment, chimerical and fantastic. Which should be 
that nation but the United States? The people, and the world, 
are now suffering from the want of religion and honor in the 
public -mind.” 


And thou, O my country, from many made one, 
Last-born of the nations, at morning thy sun, 

Arise to the place thou art given to fill, 

And lead the world-triumph of peace and good-will. 
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LETTERS tot#e EDITOR 


Dr. Gannett’s Extraordinary Article 


To the Hditor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Dr. Gannett’s article in THE Recister of December 22 on 
“The Faith of Immanence and its Helpful Symbols” must have 
brought illumination to large numbers of liberals who have 
been finding new meanings in the doctrines of the orthodox 
branch of the Christian Church. We are proud of the youth- 
ful revolt that has characterized Unitarianism, but we feel 
that in its negative aspects it often becomes unhistorical in 
spirit. If, as implied in the article in question, we can devote 
a part of this youthful energy to the equally stirring adventure 
of reclaiming and vitalizing the poetry of the parent church, 
we can achieve a new spiritual victory. 

And we shall all be benefited by the orientation which Chris- 
tian doctrines afford. Our humanists, whom we are anxious 
to claim in all their mundane vigor, will be better for having 
a charted firmament by which to lay their course. Our 
theists, who enjoy the distinction of fighting in the last trench 
for the retention of personality in the description of the object 
of religious experience, will be the more concrete for angel 
and Virgin and Saviour and saint. Our onetime devotion to 
the study of the man Jesus may now be turned with profit to 
the train of social and intellectual consequences of his life. 
This will not be forging new chains, but breaking old chains 
which we have forged for ourselves. 

I am especially impressed by Dr. Gannett’s treatment of 
symbols. We are so likely to regard any sign that is used 
to express a deeper-lying reality as being fanciful, arbitrarily 
chosen, and therefore open to all the fallacies of an analogy 
externally applied. But a true symbol is a product of the 
imagination, whether it grow unconsciously in the process of 
centuries or flash upon the inspired scientist or poet in a 
moment of divine insight. It is accordingly organic to the 
reality which it reveals and bears immediate evidence of its 
own truth, It is.as valid in its own field as statistics and 
test-tubes are in theirs. 

Nor need we feel that the use of symbolism in spiritual 
matters sets the spiritual apart from the scientific. If we 
may believe what we are told, the man of science lives a long 
time with his material and then suddenly a hypothesis renders 
the whole mass of facts luminous and intelligible. He has not 
yet observed all of the possible phenomena, but he has grasped 
an organizing principle. That principle being internal to the 
facts vouches for itself, and the provisional statement of it 
serves aS a symbol. 

It is surprising to realize how adequate some of the old- 
time doctrines are to express the social consciousness of to-day. 
The Father implies the provident, deliberate, and judicial 
headship of the household. The Holy Spirit, which some one 
has called the mother principle in the Godhead, is all-pervasive 
and compassionate, working tirelessly in the hearts of men for 
their redemption, regardless of their obvious worth or seeming 
lack of it. The Son, satisfied neither with cold intelligence 
nor with unreasoned love, undertakes constructive reform. 
And all three together symbolize the most vital grouping known 
to men. Further, the communion and the concept of immortal- 
ity assert a social oneness which overleaps the boundaries set 
by time. 

And all this is saved from becoming tyrannical or sentimental 
by the immanence of the reality symbolized, and by the recogni- 
tion of a continued revelation—new poets and prophets keep 
our faith from dying. The only transcendence permissible is 
represented by the truth that the lover never quite overtakes 
the beloved. - , 

These are some of the thoughts aroused by Dr. Gannett’s 
fervent liberalism coupled with his catholicity of taste and 
judgment. Cartes M, Perry. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MIcH. 


The Herald 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


The first gleam of the morning, like a sword, 
Cuts through the dusk of night. 

Below that flashing wonder in the sky 
The hilltops flame in light. 


The Morning is a warrior mailed in blue, 
Whose duty is to run 

And wield that shining sword to clear the way 
Yor his great lord, the Sun. ; 
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Present State’ of Christianity 

THe New Testament Topay. By Ernest 
Findlay Scott, D.D. Professor of Biblical 
Theology in Union Theological Seminary. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1921. 

This little book of wisdom and of proph- 
ecy from one of ‘the most eminent of 
scholars might well have had a broader 
title. It really deals with the present 
state and prospects“of Christianity, and 
any one who fears that he is being sum- 
moned to revert to the bondage of ancient 
‘forms will speedily dismiss the suspicion 
and find his soul aglow with an inspiring 
modernism. Dr. Scott argues with great 
skill and persuasiveness that the New 
Testament still stands out on its own 
merits as the greatest of religious books, 
and that the modern historical method of 


reading it is necessary for the true ap-. 


preciation of its religious message. He 
then proceeds to state in broad outlines 
the conclusions of the modern inquiry 
which sees the New Testament as a 
product of its time. Here he deals with 
matters which’ have disturbed certain 
sensitive souls, the Apocalyptic ideas of 
Jesus, the relation of Pauline and Johan- 
nine thought to pagan mystery cults and 
pagan philosophers. He acknowledges 
that the Apocalyptic forms grow obsolete; 
but it was fortunate that the forms offered 
to Jesus as the screen on which to project 
his conception of the ideal life and the 
Fatherly will of God were the loose imag- 
inative symbols of Jewish Apocalyptic 
and not the philosophical categories which 
were adopted later. Creedal definitions 
have grown out of date, but we still repeat 
the prayer “Thy kingdom come” without 
any feeling that it echoes the aspiration 
of a bygone time, 

In the admirable treatment of the mat- 
ter of borrowed elements he says: “A truer 
estimate of our religion will some day 
acknowledge that its greatness consists 
not only in what it gave from itself, but 
in what it rescued. Holding to its own 
beliefs, it yet attracted and made part of 
itself all that was true and noble in the 
spiritual life of the ancient world.” 

To indicate all that is admirable in this 
wise and kindling book would be to repro- 
duce it as a whole. The final chapter, on 
“The New ‘Testament in the Modern 
World,” is rich in suggestion. “The 
specific Christian doctrines may disappear, 
—hbut the conceptions which lie at the 
heart of the gospel are in their nature 
ultimate.” It is just because Dr. Scott 
penetrates to the heart of the gospel and 
exhibits those permanent faiths in in- 
dependence of old conventional forms that 
his book has the constructive and creative 
value which he believes to be the outcome 
of all historical criticism. His pages 
breed faith, not doubt. 

Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


New Explanations of Jesus 


TOWARD THH UNDERSTANDING oF JNSUS AND 
OTHHR HistToRicaL Stupins. By Vladimir G. 
Simkhovitch. New York: Macmillan Company, 

Professor Simkhovitch of Columbia 
University has felt the need of explaining 
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the unprecedented teachings of Jesus by 
the particular circumstances of his age, 
and from his reading of Josephus has con- 
cluded that the all-important conditien 
of the time was the menace of the assimila- 
tion of the Jews under Roman rule. He 
conceives that this was the absorbing topic 
for every Jew, and that the religious and 
intellectual life of Jesus revolved around 
this central topic. The Messianic career 
and preaching of Jesus are therefore to 
be explained as Jesus’ solution of the na- 
tional problem. His great solution is non- 
resistance to Rome. This nationalist prin- 
ciple, applicable indeed to personal rela- 
tions to individuals, is the clue to the 
Sermon on the Mount, and to that purely 
religious Messiahship which Jewish pa- 
triotism rejected. In accord with this it 
is claimed that the kingdom of God which 
Jesus preached was the purely inward 
spiritual kingdom of meekness and love. 
Jesus was preaching a spiritual rebirth 
of the people which would accept the rule 
of Rome and conquer its enmity by the 
spirit of love. In this presentation the 
episode of the tribute money ceases to be 
a casual incident. It is central. By his 
answer Jesus advised submission to the 
rule of Rome as established fact and 
recommends a triumph over the world by 
religious revival. 

Mr. Simkhovitch remarks that he has 
not attempted to use critical literature, 
and he seems to think that the eschatolog- 
ical conception of the kingdom is an inyen- 
tion of modern theologians! But modern 
theologians do not make the problem as 
easy for themselves as Mr. Simkhovitch. 
They are compelled to note that the writers 
of the Synoptic Gospels held the eschato- 
logical view, and that numerous efforts 
to deny the view to Jesus himself have 
broken down. It is well to recall that the 
Apostle Paul not merely submits to 
Roman rule, but is as devoutly patriotic 
about it as any Roman; and yet for him 
the kingdom of God is eschatological. 

The second study, “Rome’s Fall Recon- 
sidered,” is a very interesting argument, 
based on ancient authors, that the major 
cause for the failure of Roman civiliza- 
tion was the exhaustion of the soil’s fertil- 
ity. In close connection with this kind 
of economic history we are given an 
explanation of the European village com- 
munity as it existed before the modern 
replenishment of nitrogen to the soil by 
the planting of grass and clover ended the 
“law of diminishing returns.” - A. ¢. 


Philosophy of Conduct 

THINGS THAT HAvn INTPRESTHD Mp. 
Arnold Bennett. 
Company. 

In this volume, Arnold Bennett, past 
master in the production of realistic lit- 
erature, has gathered 124 little essays on 
such personal experiences as might have 
been included in any experience. Taking 
every-day events, he tinges them with his 
genius so that they read with the glamour 
of affairs of note and consequence. He 
writes on a wide variety of themes; from 
“In Calais Harbor during Mobilization” he 
passes to “Charity Carnivals,” and from 
“Finishing Books” to “Portuguese Streets.” 
Hach of the essays is a criticism on life 
as men live it. Taken in its entirety the 
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volume is one of the best modern philos- 
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ophies of conduct that has been produced. 


From Masters of Religious Knowledge 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 
Edited by James Hastings. Volume aI. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

One of the first impressions made by the 
new volume of the Encyclopedia of Reli- 
gion and Ethics is of the wealth of mate- 
rial which it contains, having more than 
nine hundred large and closely printed 
pages. Then comes the impression of the 
community of scholarship which brings 
together into one volume the careful work 
of more than one hundred and fifty of 
the leaders in religious knowledge. The 
addition of this volume te the ten which 
have preceded it adds also to their value 
by giving additional cross-references in 
following out comprehensively some of the 
most important subjects. 

This volume includes articles which are 
alphabetically arranged from Sac to Su 
and so contains those on Sacrifice, Saints, 
Salvation, Science, Sects, Sin, Socialism, 
Sociology, Soul, and others of importance. 
The major subjects are treated under 
several heads, with each head assigned 
to a specialist; as, for example, the inter- 
esting treatment of the subject of Salva- 
tion, which presents the views of the 
people of many races, ancient and modern, 
and which is prefaced also with references 
to related articles in earlier yolumes of 
this work. 

One of the most interesting features of 
this volume is the close relationship be- 
tween the article on Salvation, treating 
that subject in scholarly fashion~ under 
various heads, and the tense and romantic 
article on the Salvation Army, written 
by W. Bramwell Booth. The first article 
is analytical and comprehensive, and 
should be read with care in the leisure 
and quiet of a man’s library or study. 
The second article is a vivid story of 
action, the spiritual adventure of people 
who did not stop to argue about salvation, 
but who found and applied the power of 
it. The one article presents the theologies 
of various nations on a subject in which 
humanity has always had a speculative 
interest. The other brings together the 
heroism of human lives which have been 
touched by a living Presence, and have 
found that Presence to be the source of 
unmeasured spiritual power. The read- 
ing of these articles—with others related 
to them—leads strongly. to the thought 
that human beings do not have to under- 
stand the forces of the world in order to 
use them. If we had to wait till we-had 
solved the mystery of the nature of 
electricity before we used it, we should 
sit long in darkness with light and power 
within reach but shut away from us. 
And if spiritual life had to be understood 
before it could be lived, we should long 
be spiritually impotent. The article on 
Salvation is not, however, merely analyt- 
ical, but is sympathetie and approaches 
the subject from the side of _ experience. 
Indeed the attitude of the whole work is 
constructive. 

If with these articles one reads also 
those on Sin, Soul, and Sociology, he will 
be impressed by the many-sidedness of 
the treatment of vital subjects in a single 
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- yolume; and if he will extend his reading 
to related topics in earlier volumes of 
this monumental work he will find that 
he has a wealth of material at his com- 
mand. . Es tyes Gist 


; What a Child Should Know 
A Sysrmm or CHARACTHR TRAINING OF CHIL- 

DREN. By G. Hardy Clark, M.D. Long Beach, 

Calif.: The Seaside Printing Company. 

The system of character training pre- 
sented in this book has been devised by 
the author, Dr. G. Hardy Clark, and his 
wife, Margaret Vanpel Clark, physicians 
both. It is based on scientific principles, 
and rightly zelates the development of 
the physical being with that of the moral 
nature. The author is aware that it is 
not alone what a child knows, but rather 
what he gladly does, that makes for char- 
acter. He sees the need of a carefully 
defined plan of exercise in social acts 
through the early years of life to insure 
_the child’s welfare and his ultimate con- 
tribution to the common good. Such a 
plan this book offers. It gives an objec- 
tive method of character-training to be 
pursued in the home. 

The author illustrates his method by 
answering some of the questions most 
frequently asked by parents. Types of 
play-work for the child from three months 

_ to five years of age are suggested. These 
are all feasible even in a busy household. 
They are ways of helpfulness which de- 
yelop muscular skill, educate the senses, 
and produce nervous stability, while at 
the same time cultivating right attitudes, 
right social action, and moral initiative. 

“Tt should be noted,” says the author, 
“that the names of virtues, such as sym- 
pathy, kindness, patience, gratitude, hon- 
esty, ete., have not been given a place in 
this system. They are receding abstrac- 
tions that mark the goal toward which 
character training is directed. Actual 
scoring and training of character qualities 
must deal with acts which make toward 
or against them.” ‘The schedule of char- 
acter qualities, therefore, asks definite 
questions about the child’s actions,—does 
he slam the door or stamp his feet in 
anger? does he tease or annoy other chil- 
dren?—and parents are warned that if 
he is deficient in the virtues he should not 
be scolded, coaxed, or hired to acquire 
them, but should receive careful train- 
ing in doing the acts that cultivate the 
right qualities. Here. is sane pedagogy 
applied to home training of the child. 

The list of things a baby should be 
expected to do in the first months of his 
life will startle some parents into a care- 
ful inspection of their children. Charts 
for scoring the mentality of the child and 
graphically associating it with his char- 
acter qualities are furnished. Diet lists 
for different ages are given, because 
proper nourishment is essential to both 
mind and health. 

While the book rightly gives attention 
mainly to the first five years of the life 
-of a child, its plan and tests may be 
earried on through all the years of child- 
hood, both to train aright from the first 

and to correct mistakes in the early train- 

_ ing of children. 

_ The reviewer could wish that this pam- 
_ phiet of forty-five pages might be used 
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in every home, Its instruction, if fol- 
lowed, would do much to reach those fun- 
damental conditions which affect social 
stability and public safety, through the 
effective training of the character of the 
child. SaaS F. B. 


Overdoing Psychoanalysis 

PSYCHOANALYSIS AND 
By D. H. Lawrence. 
Seltzer. 1921. 

Among the disquieting results of the 
ever-increasing interest in psychoanalysis 
is the growing output of books that are 
psychoanalytical in name only. Psycho- 
analysis began as a method of psycho- 
therapeutics, which dealt with obscure 
nervous disorders which other methods 
had failed to reach, and has brought 
mental health and happiness to thousands 
of sick souls. It is a pity that articles 
written by the clinician for the clinician 
have been translated from foreigh medical 
journals and spread broadcast for English- 
speaking readers to peruse, for the subject 
is highly technical and entirely scientific. 
Eminent men like Dr. Stanley Hall, Dr. 
William A. White of Washington, the late 
Dr. James J. Putnam of Harvard, and Dr. 
Smith Ely Jelliffe of New York have taken 
it up, and Dr, White and Dr. Jelliffe are 
practicing it with signal success. 

Now comes the eminent novelist D. H. 
Lawrence and gives us a brief book of 
one hundred and twenty pages in which 
he expounds a philosophy (?) compounded 
of mysticism, theosophy, and Yoga, calling 
it “psychoanalysis.” The thesis of the 
book may be briefly stated. It is nothing 
more or less than that the emotional life— 
the love life—of every individual centers 
in the solar plexus while the independent 
personality centers in the lumbar gang- 
lion! Jamesian psychology, behaviorism, 
psychoanalysis, have nothing to equal this! 
A brief quotation will suffice to acquaint 
the reader with the trend of the book: 
“The great magnetic or dynamic center of 
first-consciousness acts powerfully at the 
solar plexus....From the passional 
nerve-center of the solar plexus in the 
mother passes direct, unspeakable efflu- 
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ence and intercommunication, sheer efflu- 


ent contact with the palpitating nerve- 
center (solar plexus) in the child.” Thus 
Lawrence explains sympathy between 
mother and child. But the child wills to 
separate itself from the mother and be- 
come an independent personality. “The 
great centers of response vibrate with a 
maddening, sometimes unbearable friction. 
. . . Not the great sympathetic plexus this 
time, but its corresponding voluntary 
ganglion. The great ganglion of the spinal 
system, the lumbar ganglion, negatively 
polarizes the solar plexus in the primal 
psychie activity of a human individual. 
... Hence a duality, now, in primal 
consciousness in the infant. The warm 
rosy abdomen, tender with chuckling 
unison, and the little back strengthening 
itself. The child kicks away, into inde- 
pendence. It stiffens its spine in the 
strength of its own private and separate, 
inviolable existence.” 

Let the reader not be misled by the 
pseudo-scientifie jargon. No basis for 
these vaporings is to be found in biology, 
psychology, or psychotherapy. Whatever 
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else it is, the book is not psychoanalysis. 
We commend Mr. Lawrence to a study of 
anatomy, biology, and scientific psychol- 
ogy. At any rate, let him not label such a 
book “psychoanalysis,” with which it has 
nothing in common. 

If the reader desires a safe and sane 
introduction to psychoanalysis, let him 
read Dr. William A. White’s Principles 
of Mental Hygiene, and Mechanisms of 
Character Formation. He may not get 
so many thrills, but he will gain some 
knowledge of what psychoanalysis really 
is and does. Watter S. SWISHER. 


Much Riches in Little Space 


Tue ENGLISH Bisnis. By James 8. Stevens. 
New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon 
Press. 1921. 

It is generally conceded that the King 
James Version of the Bible is unsurpassed 
literature, but that an acquaintance with 
it, especially among our young people, is 
lamentably small. This text-book, there- 
fore, meets a patent need. It is a study 
of the Bible as literature. It outlines a 
course which considers first the great 
masterpieces in the Bible, like Ruth, Job, 
and Isaiah, and then the use of the Bible 
by the masters in general literature. In 
the opening chapter are over forty pages 
of short one-line passages, of recognized 
literary merit, most used by writers and 
speakers for purposes of illustration. 
Dean Stevens submitted eighty-six of these 
to forty-three professors of English and 
other literary authorities for their judg- 
ment as to which passages were most 
entitled to distinction, and it is interest- 
ing to note that the passage receiving the 
highest vote was “the valley of the shadow 
of death.” Dean Stevens is to be com- 
mended for ‘the painstaking, masterly, and 
always interesting course of study which 
he has given us. 


For Garden Cities 

Crty Homes on Country LANES. 
iam BH. Smythe. 
Company. 

The author of this book is one of the 
foremost and most convincing advocates 
of garden cities, who believe that subur- 
ban communities with a small garden for 
every home and farming communities 
with democratic social centers and inter- 
esting social life are not only possible but 
progressively available if not bound to 
come. In this volume he does more than 
set forth his theories; he reports experi- 
ments, discusses methods, and advises as 
to details. He presents a constructive 
programme and is enthusiastic over the 
possibilities of happiness and security it 
implies. His dominating note is spiritual, 
and his suggestions will doubtless find 
root in many minds, and help forward a 
movement which is undoubtedly promis- 
ing for those who join it intelligently. 


By Will- 
New York: The Macmillan 


I tried to fathom the mystery of my 
own cycle of experiences, and I could get 
no answer but this: the things which we 
think we need are the things which our 
souls can do without, and the things 
which we think we can live without 
are the things which we need the most.— 
Francis Grierson, 
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Who Did ItP 


M. E, N. HATHEWAY 


As Dora was out in the yard 

With her doll in its carriage one day, 
She was called on an errand to go, 

And there she left dolly to stay. 


“Right here with the flowers and birds,” 
She said, ‘’Twill be pleasant for you. 

And I shall come back to you, dear.” 
So she ran off, her errand to do. 


Very soon two kittens appeared,— 
Josephus and Tiger by name,— 
And both were on mischief intent, 
And straight to the carriage they came. 


They jostled it this way and that, 
They pushed it around and around, 

Till dolly was thrown from her seat 
And then tumbled out on the ground. 


By and by Mother Puss came along 
And saw what her tricksters had done, 
And she called them severely away, 
Thus putting an end to their fun. 


When Dora came back she exclaimed, 
“The naughty old wind has done this!” 
And she gathered up dolly in haste 
And comforted her with a kiss. 


The wind never stopped to reply, 
But whistled as onward he blew, 

And the cats and the doll never told, 
So Dora the truth never knew. 


Old Faithful 
LILLIAN H. ANDREWS 


Bess and Bob had never seen a snow- 
flake in their lives, so the first day that 
it began to snow was a wonderful one 
for them. “Oh, look, Bobby, look!” cried 
Bess. “Why, it’s just like thousands and 
thousands of orange blossoms all falling 
down at once.” 

All day and all night it snowed, and 
the next day the big hill near the school- 
house was covered with children either 
skimming swiftly downhill or climbing up, 
dragging their sleds after them. Ralph 
Loring had the most beautiful sled on 
the hill. It was long and slender and a 
brilliant glossy red with a great shining 
golden eagle painted on it. He gave Bess 
and Bobby several rides on it, and, oh, 
how it flew down the steep hill! “I don’t 
believe a real eagle could fly faster,” 
Bobby told Bess as they trudged home- 
ward that night. “Oh, dear, how I wish 
we had a sled of our own!” 

“I wish so, too,” said Bess, “but you 
know we promised father we wouldn’t 
tease grandmother for things this winter.” 
Bobby swallowed manfully. “I’m not 
going to tease,” he answered, “but I can’t 
help wishing we had a sled just the 
same.” 

Perhaps Grandmother Norton saw the 
desire in Bobby’s eyes as he told her 
about the coasting. “There’s a sled up 
garret you can have,” she smiled. “I 
haven’t seen it since your father went to 
Florida, but I guess it’s still up under the 
eaves where he left it.” 

Bess and Bobby lost no time in search- 
ing the garret. But tears came into Bess’s 
eyes when they finally found the sled. 
“Oh, what a homely old thing!” exclaimed 
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Bobby, scornfully. “Who wants to use 
such a cobwebby old sled?” 

Bravely Bess brushed away the cob- 
webs. “It isn’t pretty,” she admitted. 
“It’s made of such thick boards, and 
there isn’t a bit of paint on it, but it’s 
a sled and it will slide down hill anyway. 
Come on and try it, Bobby.” 

To Bobby’s surprise the funny old sled 
proved to be as fast as any on the hill. 
It was so large that they could crowd five 
or six boys and girls on it, and the more 
there were on it, the faster it went. “J 
don’t care if it is heavy and clumsy,” 
said Bess, delightedly. “If it were like 
Ralph’s, it would break with such a load. 
It’s lots more fun to ride downhill with 
so many than to go alone, and we can 
give slides to every boy and girl that 
hasn’t got a sled.” 

As the snow became worn down, the 
sleds went even faster. Then, one day 
just as Bobby and Bess and the others 
started downhill on the old sled, some- 
thing happened that frightened them all. 
Ralph was just ahead, and all at once he 
tipped completely over, sled and all in 
the snow. Bess shut her eyes and 
screamed. It certainly seemed as if the 
old sled would run over him and crush 
him as he struggled desperately to get 
out of the way. With all his might, 
Bobby pulled on the steering rope and 
dug his heels into the snow. The old sled 
just missed Ralph as it swerved to one 
side, but it was going so fast Bobby could 
not stop it. Leaving the track, it plunged 
wildly downward on the smooth crust. 
Something dark loomed up before Bobby, 
there was a crash, and then he knew no 
more. 

When he opened his eyes again, Ralph’s 
father was kneeling beside him and rub- 
bing his face with snow while the fright- 
ened children crowded about him. “I’m 
all right,” said Bobby, as he struggled to 
sit up. “I—I just feel dizzy, that’s all.” 

As he looked about him, he saw the 
old sled lying against the trunk of a 
young pine tree near him. Several big 
splinters from the broken planks were 
scattered over the snow, and the bark of 
the tree was scarred and torn where the 
old sled had struck it. 

“Oh, our sled’s broken!” cried Bobby. 
“We can’t slide downhill on it again!” 

Ralph’s father examined the old sled 
carefully. “It isn’t damaged very badly, 
after all,” he said with a smile. “I’ll have 
it repaired right away. You ought to be 
thankful that it?s made of oak boards. 
Nothing but oak could have stood such 
a blow and be of any use again. If it 
hadn’t been so strong, some of you would 
surely have been hurt or killed.” 

It was several days before the old sled 
came back from the shop where Ralph’s 
father sent it, and then Bess and Bobby 
could searcely believe that it was the 
same sled. It was painted and varnished 
and was as smooth and glossy as Ralph’s, 
and on one side in big shining letters 
were the words “Old Faithful.” 

“And just think, Bess,” said Bobby, 
shamefacedly, “when I first saw it, I 
thought it was so homely I didn’t want 
to slide downhill on it. Grandmother 
Says, ‘Handsome is that handsome does,’ 
and I’ll always believe it after this, I 
won't think just because anything is 
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homely and rough that it isn’t of any 
use.” 

Bess bent down and gave the old sled | 
a caressing pat. “It’s the best old-new 
sled in the world,” she said joyously. 


The Kitten that Named Herself 
HELEN P. MHTZGHR 


“It’s my turn, now,” said Beth. 

Without a word, Julia handed the fluffy 
gray-and-white kitten to Beth, who cud- 
dled it up, a soft heap in her arms. 

They were taking turns holding their 
new pet while they tried to decide on a 
name for her. They had thought and 
thought of all the kitten names they knew, 
but were not satisfied with any of them. 
Their kitty was too beautiful and too play- 
ful and cuddly to have a name like any 
common cat. Still they just couldn’t de- 
cide what to call her. 

“We'll keep on thinking for a day or 
two,” they finally concluded. “Maybe 
we'll remember a name that will exactly 
fit her.” 

Beth was softly smoothing down the 
fur under the kitten’s neck. Such snowy 
white fur it was, while the rest of kitty’s 
coat was colored gray. The little creature 
purred contentedly and presently went off 
to sleep. 

“We ought to put a ribbon around her 
neck and tie a big bow,” Julia said softly. 
“Wven if she hasn’t a uae she can be 
dressed up.” 

“There’s my red hair-ribbon,” suggested 
Beth. “We can use that. I’m sure mother 
won’t care.” 

“Or my old blue one,” added Julia. 

They finally agreed that the red ribbon 
would look better against the snowy white 
of the kitten’s neck and the soft gray of 
its head and body. Carefully carrying 
their pet, they hurried off to ask mother 
about the ribbon. She gave her consent. 
And so it happened that ten minutes later 
the kitty was dressed up in a bright red 
ribbon tied into a big bow. The girls had 
some trouble with that bow. For Miss 
Kitty squirmed and wriggled, and then 
when it was tied at last it wanted to slip 
down to rest on the white spot. 

The next morning, the two little girls 
were busily washing their dolly’s clothes. 
Out under the blossoming apple-tree, on 
the little bench that father had made for 
them, stood their tub. Stretched from one 
low limb to another was the clothes-line 
which was already holding one or two tiny 
garments. Beth was busily washing 
others in the warm soapsuds, and Julia 
was rinsing them out of the clear water in 
the bucket. 

Suddenly, splash! went something into 
the tub. Beth jumped back to escape the 
shower of soapsuds, and then made a sud- 
den dive forward and fished out—Miss 
Kitty, who must have lost her hold on the 
apple-branch above and fallen into the 
tub. 

What a poor, draggled creature she 
was! The girls didn’t know whether to 
laugh or to ery, she looked so funny and so 
pitiful. With a spring and a swift shake, 
Kitty was out of Beth’s hands and away 
across the yard. For the rest of that day, 
the kitten was not to be found. The anx- 
ious little owners searched everywhere for 
her, and Called and called, but no kitty 
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appeared. At last, almost ready to cry, 
they came in to supper. And there, sitting 
on the front step,.as though she had just 
arrived, was kitty, fluffy and beautiful as 
usual. 

But—“Why, her ribbon’s gone,” cried 
Beth. 

‘And—“Oh, look, she’s pink now,” added 
Julia. : 

Sure enough, the white spot had turned 
to a lovely pink shade. What could it 
mean? They couldn’t understand until 
mother remembered that the ribbon had 
been white once and she had dyed it red. 
The soapy water had faded it, she ex- 
plained. : 

And so Miss Kitty had named herself. 
For what could be a better name than 
Pinkie? 


Ten Commandments to Teach 
Kindness to Animals 


[The Presbyterian Board of Temper- 
ance and Moral Welfare recently issued 
the following ten commandments, designed 
to teach kindness to animals. Mr. William 
EB. H. Wentzel, director of the Board’s 
Department of Humane Education, drafted 
them. May they be a guide to children, 
and to grown-ups as well.] 


1. I am the Lord thy God, who made 
every living creature after his kind and 
gave man dominion over my works, where- 
fore thou shalt be guardian over beast, 
bird, and cattle, and to them thou shalt 
be in my place. 

2, Thou shalt not delight thyself in 
graven images, but rather in tender 
mercies to those who depend on thy 
guardianship. Thou shalt not lay blame 
or punishment unwarranted upon them 
who know not wrong, who cannot speak 
for themselves, and who have no means 
of asserting their rights, wherefore thou 
art to them the adjudicator of righteous- 
ness in their midst, for I the Lord thy 
God am a jealous God, remembering 
thy unfaithfulness and thy cruelties to 
all my creatures and visiting the errors 
of thy way upon thy children down 
through the generations, in that thou 
hast set a bad example unto them and 
hast by word and by deed led them to 
disrespect justice and mercy in dealing 
with my defenceless creatures. 

3. Thou shalt not curse thine cattle 
nor inflict vengeance upon any of God’s 
creatures, for the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless who disregards his crea- 
tion. 

4. Remember the sabbatical rights of 
my creatures and practice them sacredly. 
Byery beast of burden and every animal 
‘iin thy service shall have its day and fit- 
ting seasons of rest whereby the drudge 
of toil in thy service may be comfortably 
mingled with the joy of living... With 
reason and consideration thou shalt ‘as- 
sign their tasks and with equal care thou 
shalt provide food, rest, succor, mercy, 
and those things which make for the 
natural joy of living. : 

5. Honor and respect thy guardianship 
ever the animals which have been thy 
faithful servants and desert them not in 
an evil day; for by so doing thou mayest 
prolong thy days and increase thy joys 
in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 

thee. 
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Snowflakes 


Gently falling from the sky, 
Countless stars are passing by ; 
Hach a flawless crystal set 

In the New Year’s coronet. 
Starred and gemmed the wintry sod 


From the treasure-house of God. 
—Hila Gilbert Ives. 


Sentence Sermon 
From the rising of the sun unto the 
going down of the same the Lord’s name 
is to be praised.—Psalm cviii. 3. 
. 


6. Thou shalt not kill for the joy of 
killing, for sport in hunting, for contest 
in skill, or for selfish gain. For the 
righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast. 

7. Thou shalt not commit thyself to 
the lusts of bloody contests nor seek to 
look upon the cock-fight, the live-pigeon- 
shoot, the bullfight, and all such atrocious 
acts. 

8. Thou shalt not steal, destroy, or take 
unto thyself selfishly or wantonly that 
which belongs to the comfort and needs 
of thy animals. 

9. Thou shalt not bear false witness 
for paltry gain to thyself whereby God's 
ereatures suffer hunger, anguish, or tor- 
ture. Let the testimony of thy guardian- 
ship be above thy lust for gain. 

10. Thou shalt not covet the bird’s 
plumage nor the animal’s fur; thou shalt 
not covet the robin’s nest nor her young 
by her side, nor the pigeon the freedom 
of the air, nor the deer the joy of his 
lair. a 


Astronomy and Ants 


Dr. Harlow Shapley is one of the bus- 
iest men at Harvard University. He is 
an astronomer whose researches on the 
size and structure of the stellar universe 
have impressed astronomers the world 
over, and also he is deeply interested in 
ants. But to begin with astronomy. For 
several years Dr. Shapley was attached to 
the Mount Wilson Observatory, near Pas- 
adena, Calif., where the discovery was 
made of the unsuspected size of the 
star Betelgeuse. It is now announced 
that there are stars still larger than 
that, Antares, for one. Dr. Shapley 
says :— 

“The mere statement of the dimensions 
of these monster suns as expressed in 
millions and billions of miles means noth- 
ing to us. Our minds are unable to re- 
alize the significance of the figures. The 
sums mentioned are beyond the compre- 
hension of the human mind. Here is one 
way in which the size of Betelgeuse may 
be grasped after a fashion. Suppose a 
boy of six years standing on its equator 
should fire a rifle horizontally. Suppose 
the bullet to continue its flight at the 
same velocity and at the samee height 
from the surface. By the time it had 
encircled that vast sphere, almost of the 
same circumference as the planet Mars, 
the boy would have grown to be a man 
of seventy-five years.” 

Dr. Shapley’s particular branch of re- 
search work at the Harvard Observatory, 
he says, will be the observance and meas- 
urement of stellar distance, and the in- 
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tervals between the so-called “fixed stars” 
which make up the universe, with the 
view to gaining more definite. knowledge 
in regard to the extent and structure 
of that universe. 

And now about ants, which are Dr. 
Shapley’s hobby. While he was at the 
Mount Wilson Observatory this young as- 
tronomer, who, by the way, is thirty-five 
years old, made interesting investigations 
concerning the ants of the California 
mountains. For one thing he discovered 
that the speed at which ants move de- 
pends upon the temperature; that at a 
temperature of one hundred degrees they 
move twelve times as fast as at a tem- 
perature of fifty degrees. To prove his 
experiments he devised a “speed trap” 
which on a smaller scale is very like the 
trap which measures the rate of speeding 
motorists. In the matter of ants, Dr. 
Shapley says :— 

“T am interested in them. for three rea- 
sons. The first is that I am fond of en- 
tomology and the study of insects and 
their habits. Secondly, I am a biological 
specimen myself. In the third place, 
modern science is so interrelated and 
each branch so dependent on every other 
branch, that to keep abreast of the devel- 
opments of one it is necessary to know 
what is being done in the others.” 

In other words, science is concerned 
equally with the distances and the struc- 
ture of the stars and with the habits of 
toiling ants. 


The Birds’ Winter Job 

Farmers have long recognized as their 
firm friends little birds that eat bugs in 
summer, and big birds that catch and eat 
mice and moles. The insectivorous birds 
work hardest in spring and summer, when 
bugs are busiest. Some varieties of the 
woodpecker and a few other birds keep 
up their work by hunting out hidden 
larve in winter, thus lessening the bug 
population for the following spring. But 
there is quite another service which our 
friends the birds perform for us during 
the winter months. Seed-eating birds are 
numerous in the winter months, and all 
during the cold weather they live on the 
seeds of weeds. Bob White is a great 
seed-eater, and besides him, juncos and 
tree sparrows come to us in large numbers 
from the North at the beginning of winter 
and fly northward at the opening of spring. 
The Department of Agriculture issued a 
report saying that the reaping of the 
weed harvest by winter birds saved the 
farmers in Ohio about $3,000,000 last 
year. Obeying a law of nature, winter 
birds satisfy their own hunger by eating 
the seeds of weeds and at the same time 
help to make the earth more productive 
for their human friends. 


Timely Work 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Scissors, paper, paste, and paints, 
Littering the place; 

Rosy hearts and golden darts, 
Bits of paper lace. 


Little loving verses penned 
In a childish way. 

All these signs mean valentines! 
Mary’s busy day. 
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Words 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


Dead Symbols of a living thought, 
How frail and weak you seem! 
What poet in such snares has caught 

The wonder of his dream? 


The’ lovely vision cleaves the skies 
Like bird escaped from band,— 

A broken plume the only prize 
Left in the fowler’s hand. 


Mrs. George A. Thayer 


On January 5, Mrs. George A. Thayer, 
wife of Dr. George A. Thayer, pastor 
emeritus of the First Unitarian Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, passed away from the 
chureh and the community of which for 
many years she had been a loved and 
valued member. 

Mrs. Thayer was married in Boston, 
Mass., her former home, in 1880, and 
shortly afterward went to Cincinnati, 
where Mr. Thayer had been chosen pastor 
of the Unitarian church. Before her mar- 
riage, Mrs. Thayer had spent much time 
in Cincinnati with relatives. When she 
came to her new home she found many 
friends to welcome her. The early years 
of her married life were devoted largely 
to the care of her children, yet she al- 
ways found time to keep in touch with 
the church’s interests and to add her 
share to its work. As her children came 
to require less of her time she was able 
to enter more fully into the social and 
philanthropical life of the city and as- 
sume the position to which her rare tact 
and tireless energy entitled her. She was 
a charter member of the Cincinnati 
Woman's Club and a member of its board 
of directors; also she was first vice-pres- 
ident of the Cincinnati Orphan Asylum, a 
‘position which she held for twenty years, 
up to the time of her death. 

Of all the activities with which she was 
connected, none was nearer her heart 
than the Women’s Alliance, in which 
from the time of its organization to the 
last she was a devoted and enthusiastic 
worker. For thirty years she held the 
office of corresponding secretary. A true 
optimist, no obstacle was so great that 
she was not able to see over and around 
it and so inspire her co-workers that it 
was overcome. 

With all her varied interests Mrs. 
Thayer let nothing interfere with the 
duties and joys of a beautiful domestic 
life. Her hospitality was unbounded, her 
home was always open to her friends and 
the stranger found a warm welcome. 

In the many years of his ministry Mr. 
Thayer has had the devoted support and 
assistance of his wife. In the trials, 
vexations, and discouragements which in- 
evitably fail to the lot of one who under- 
takes to better civic and humanitarian 
conditions, Mrs. Thayer was ready with 
her sympathy and optimism to hold up his 
hands—and to rejoice with him when 
success crowned his efforts. 

Mrs. Thayer was taken ill about the 
middle of December. She made a brave 
fight, bright and cheerful for the sake of 
her loved ones. She passed quietly and 
peacefully to the other side. 

On Saturday, January 7, the funeral 
services were conducted by the pastor, 
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Rey. John Malick, in the church. The 
wealth of flowers and the large attend- 
ance bore silent witness to the esteem in 
which she was held in the community. 
Many persons of the city were present to 
pay her tribute. 

Those who have stood beside her and 
must now carry on her work without the 
aid of her loved presence and inspiration 
can only bow to the Divine will and say 
out of full hearts, with Chadwick,— 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 

Though they are here no more. 


Religious Liberals Meet 
in Middle West 


Six important sessions, and speakers repre- 
senting five communions—The officers 

Sioux City Unitarians, led by their 
energetic minister, Rey. Charles BE. Sny- 
der, cordially received the representa- 
tives of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals for its eleventh con- 
vention, held December 10-12. For the 
first time in its history the Federation 
chose for its meeting-place a Central 
Western city, and the result more than 
justified the undertaking. 

There was special timeliness in the 
holding of the meeting at Sioux City, fol- 
lowing as it did the close of-a Billy Sun- 
day revival, in which the reactionary 
spirit was rampant. While the evangel- 
ist had not made a deep impression on 
the more thoughtful part of the com- 
munity, he had still made a strong ap- 
peal to the sense of fear, and, to quote a 
Sioux City Unitarian, “had put hell back 
on the map for fifteen years to come.” It 
was significant of the general reaction of 
the public to the Federation’s presence, 
however, that the two dailies gave gener- 
ous space to the meetings and so brought 
the liberal message to thousands in a 
way that must have done much to clear 
away the misapprehensions created by 
oldtime prejudice. 

At the business session plans were con- 
sidered which are expected to lead to 
the holding of several regional meetings 
every year to strengthen the liberal cause 
in various parts of the country, while 
a biennial conference will probably be 
arranged, with delegate representation 
from all churches interested, regardless of 
denomination. - Individuals in sympathy 
with the purposes of the Federation may 
join by paying annual dues of one dollar 
to the secretary, Frank H. Burt, 813 
Barristers Hall, Boston, Mass., and any 
church may be admitted to membership 
by vote of the Council. 

The members of the Council for the 
coming year, including those elected at 
the convention and others chosen by the 
different denominational bodies repre- 
sented, are as follows: Charles W. 
Wendte, D.D., honorary president, Ber- 
keley, “Calif.; Jesse H. Holmes, Ph.D., 
president, Swarthmore, Pa.; Frank H. 
Burt, secretary, Boston, Mass.; Henry 
Berkowitz, D.D., Germantown, Pa.; Mil- 
ton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; Louis 
Grossman, D.D., Cincinnati, Ohio; Frank 
O. Hall, D.D., Winchester, Mass.; Dr. O. 
Edward Janney, Baltimore, Md.; Kauf- 
man Kohler, D.D., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Henry R. Rose, D.D., Newark, N.J.; Minot 
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Simons, D.D., Boston, Mass.; Rev. Charles 
BE. Snyder, Sioux City, Ia.; Mrs. Anna 


Garlin Spencer, White Plains, N.Y.; Carl — 


A. Voss, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. Barnard 
Walton, Philadelphia, Pa.; S. Burns 
Weston, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

The following honorary vice-presidents 
were elected: Mrs. Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, Germantown, Pa.; Samuel A. Bliot, 
D.D., Boston, Mass.; Daniel Evans, D.D., 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rey. Frederick R. 
Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lee S. McCol- 
lester, D.D., Tufts College, Mass.; Rev. 
A. C. MecGiffert, New York, N.Y.; Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, © Brookline, Mass.; 
William Rosenau, D.D., Baltimore, Md.; 
Marion D. Shutter, D.D., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; F. C. Southworth, D.D., Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Joseph Swain, LL.D., Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Ambrose W. Vernon, D.D., 
Northfield, Minn. 

Six sessions of stimulating, inspira- 
tional fellowship, addressed by members 
of five communions, with gratifying at- 
tendance and enthusiasm, is the brief 
record of the convention. Outstanding 
features were the address of Hon. Roger 
S. Galer of Mount Pleasant, Ia., pres- 
ident of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, on “The Layman and Modern 
Religious Movements” ; the illustrated lec- 
ture on “What Iowa is doing for the Chil- 
dren of the State,’ by Bird T. Baldwin 
of the State University; the Sunday 
morning sermon by President Franklin 
C. Southworth of Meadville, on “More 
Abundant Life’; the addresses of Sun- 
day evening, by Ambrose W. Vernon, D.D., 
of Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., on 
“The Place of the Holy Spirit in the 
Religion of Liberals,’ and by Rabbi 
Frederick Cohn of Omaha, on “Life’s 
Highest Ideal”; Dr. Vernon’s address at 


the luncheon on Monday, answering the - 


question “Is Germany Changing?’; the 
address on “Liberal Religion as a Basis 
of Character,” by Marion D. Shutter, 
D.D., of Minneapolis, on Monday even- 
ing; and the closing word of the eon- 
vention, an affirmative answer to the 
query “Can We Still Believe in God?’ 
by Rey. James W. Macdonald of Lincoln, 
Neb. 

The first group of the visitors arrived 
Saturday morning and were entertained 
informally at lunch at the Chamber of 
Commerce by members of the Laymen’s 
League. The convention opened that 
evening with a laymen’s meeting, follow- 
ing a devotional service led by Rey. Mr. 
Snyder. President A. O. Wakefield of 
the Sioux City chapter of the Laymen’s 
League gave an address of welcome, in- 
troducing as the presiding officer of the 
evening Prof. Herbert F. Goodrich of 
Iowa City, president of the Iowa Unita- 
rian \ Association. Professor Goodrich 
responded to the address of welcome, 
calling attention to the wide scope of the 
Federation’s membership, embracing 
faiths apparently wide apart, such as 
those of Quaker and Jew, yet all one in 
sympathy. 

The two great opposing tendencies in 


modern religious thought, the first in a - 


materialistic direction following the de- 
velopment of the theory of evolution, suc- 
ceeded by the mystical philosophy so 
widely prevalent to-day, were discussed 
“We are now,” he said, 


= 
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“whether we realize it or not, in the full 
swing of a powerful movement which min- 
imizes all forms and manifestations of 
matter and proclaims spirit as the only 
real fact in the universe. God is every- 
where, in the smallest electron in the 
tiny universe of the atom, in the whirl- 
ing nebulz in the depths of space. God 
is in man, supremely revealing Himself in 
this microcosm. Matter is an illusion, or 
at best has only an imperfect and shadowy 
existence. And not only do God and the 
human soul exist; they may have the 
most constant and intimate companionship. 

“The church should not, in my opinion, 
lend its corporate sanction to that trend 
of thought and feeling which places a 
fanciful idealistic philosophy ahead of 
the actual facts and concerns of this 
life. Ultimately the world thinks the 
thoughts of the idealist. But the prac- 
tical man who sees visions yet keeps his 
feet on the ground is the real benefactor 
of his kind. Such a man is under no 
illusions as he works steadily at his tasks. 
He knows that the ways of Providence 
are inscrutably slow, and that his feeble 
efforts can work no startling revolutions 
in human affairs. And yet, knowing this, 
he plants an acorn that future genera- 
tions may sit in the shade of the mighty 
oak. He nails a plank, or drives a 
rivet, or hoists a sail on the great ship 
humanity is building. He cultivates some 
little green garden in the moral wilder- 
ness of the world. And though his strain- 
ing eyes may not see the shining goal, he 
is piling up joy on distant continents and 
blessing thousands of. generations yet un- 
born.” 

Frank H. Burt of Newton, Mass., secre- 
tary of the Federation, brought greetings 
from absent members and officers, saying 
in part :— 

“For one who has spent his entire life 
where liberal religion was looked upon 
with respect even by those who differed 
in faith, and where Unitarians and 
Universalists, if not as the sands of the 
sea for number, were yet a large ele- 
ment in the community, a trip to this 
region of vast distances, where your 
neighbors in faith are hundreds of miles 
apart, is a revelation. You have founded 
and carried on your churches under diffi- 
eulties of which we in the East know 
nothing. It is with humility that we 
must admit that if liberal religion is 
backward in the West, it is because those 
of a former generation in the East who 
saw the vision of the truth lacked the 
zeal to carry it to the newer country. 
But the liberal leaders of to-day have seen 

-a» great light, and if the ery, as from 
Macedonia of old, is heard, ‘Come over 
and help us,’ the reply rings out across 
the continent, ‘Your cause is ours.’ ” 

The following letter from Chief Jus: 
tice Taft to the secretary, commending a 
proposed extension of the activities of 
the Federation and wishing to become a 
member, was read by Rey. Charles E. 
Snyder :— 

'SuprwMe Court or THe UNITED Starnes 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


. DECEMBER 1, 1921. 
My dear Mr. Burt: 

I am very glad to know that the Liberal 
Churches are going to hold a meeting at Sioux 
City. I hope it may be successful. I have 
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much interest and sympathy in your proposal. 
You can enroll me as a member of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals, 
Sincerely yours, 
WiLiiaM H. Tart. 
Mr. FRANK H. Burt, 
Secretary, National Federation of Religious 
Liberals, 
813 Barristers Hall. 
Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, director of the 
Child Welfare Research Station of the 
Iowa State University, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on “What Iowa is doing 
for the Children of the State.” Dr. 
Baldwin is a, member of the Society 
of Friends, in whose behalf he gave a 
hearty greeting to the Federation. His 
lecture related many interesting experi- 
ments and studies carried on by his de- 
partment, not merely with defective and 
backward children, but more  partic- 
ularly with children of normal develop- 
ment. Not content with producing the 
best corn in the country, Iowa is seeking 
by scientific study and research to find 
the best conditions for the welfare of 
her human product, to the end that her 
coming contribution to the population of 
America may be of the highest type intel- 
lectually, physically, and morally. 

At the Sunday morning service Frank- 
lin C. Southworth, D.D., president of 
Meadville Theological School, preached 
on the topic “The More Abundant Life.” 
“Religion exists,’ he said, “to make a 
fuller life. It is not an end in itself, but 
the means toward a more abundant life. 
A congress of religious liberals is pos- 
sible only on the assumption that it is 
standing for the religion of the deed and 
of life rather than a religion of the 
ereed. The object at which the church 
down through the ages seems frequently, 
if not regularly, to have been aiming, is 
almost anything rather than life more 
abundant here and now. The object of 
life has been supposed to be religion, 
whereas the idea of Jesus seemed to be 
that the object of religion was life.” 

“The spirit of love conscious of its 
divinity” was the definition of the Holy 
Spirit given by Ambrose W. Vernon, D.D., 
in his address Sunday evening, on “The 
Place of the Holy Spirit in the Religion 
of Liberals.” ‘Service,’ he said, “is a 
great and holy word, and through it we 
have made a genuine and necessary con- 
tribution to the life of our time. It is a 
word of the will, and the will is not the 
primary thing about us. Service, to be 
contagious and redemptive, must be the 
mark of another’s will, not only to the 
man who receives it, but to the man who 
renders it. In other words, service must 
spring from a profound emotion, from 
an inner experience with God that we 
call love. 

“Truth is indeed one, but it has many 
aspects like the infinite flashes of 
iridescent rainbow light from out the 
shimmering heart of a gem. Let science 
be less arrogant, philosophy more rey- 
erent, economics more humble, govern- 
ments less brutal, religion more toler- 
ant and humane. Let men seek and 
they will surely find the common ground 
upon which all can stand, even as the 
earth bears us all, ‘while heaven is blue 
above.’ ” 
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About fifty members of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League joined in a luncheon on 
Monday, the closing day of the conven- 
tion, at the Elks Club, when Dr. Vernon 
gave an interesting address in answer to 
the question “Is Germany Changing?” 
Speaking from first-hand knowledge 
acquired during a long visit last summer, 
Dr. Vernon declared unhesitatingly that 
Germany shows unmistakable signs of 
having entered upon a period of per- 
sonal freedom such as she has never 
known before, while under her remark- 
ably liberal and democratic constitution 
and the leadership of her great Chancel- 
lor, Wirth, she is establishing a stable 
government with free institutions. Equal- 
ity of education has been established 
throughout the country, and the great 
majority of the German people are strug- 
gling to maintain the same ideals which 
we cherish. 

“Liberal Religion as a Basis of Charac- 
ter” was the topic of an address given at 
the closing session, Monday evening, by 
Marion D. Shutter, D.D., of the Church 
of the Redeemer (First Universalist) of 
Minneapolis. 

“The liberal faith,’ said Dr. Shutter, 
“tries to make one stand upon his feet. 
No one can grow morally strong, any 
more than he can grow strong intel- 
lectually or physically, until he has been 
thrown upon his own resources and made 
to feel his own responsibility. The sin 
of Adam cannot work our ruin; the holi- 
ness of Christ cannot take the place of 
our obedience. For weal or for woe, the 
responsibility is with us.” 

Rey. James W. Macdonald of the First 
Unitarian Church of Lincoln, Neb. (form- 
erly of Melrose, Mass.), gave the closing 
address, on the question “Can we Still 
Believe in God?” This discussion was 
treated at length in the issue of Tur 
CHRISTIAN ReeisterR for July 28. 


The great thing about Christianity is 
that no one can tell what it will do next. 
—Joseph Newton. 


More Work 


January is a busy time for our Subserip- 
tion Department. This year new sub- 
scriptions and renewals have been 
coming into the office in more than 
usual numbers. We have been work- 
ing overtime, but we are glad to, when 
we receive letters suchas this one from 
a subscriber in New Orleans:— 
Don’t think of such a thing as discontin- 
uing my CHRISTIAN REGISTER! I 
would not be withoutit for anything, and 
look forward to its coming every week with 
eagerness. It is read from cover to cover, 
and I particularly enjoy the editorials, 
and have read with much interest aud en- 
joyment the articles on Roosevelt and his 
Religion. So, please send as usual, for 


which I enclose subscription form and four 
dollars in bills. 


Why not make more work for the Sub- 
scription Department? Send THE 
REGISTER to a friend, that he may 
enjoy and be benefited by the important 
news of our denomination. 

There is a subscription form for your 
use on page 21. 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 
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Great Day for Young People 
Their annual service held in many parishes— 
Many join the church 


Sunday, January 22, 1922, will never be 
forgotten among the young people of the 
Unitarian churches. In many of the 
churches the entire Sunday morning ser- 
vice was in their hands. Where a young 
person did not preach, the minister did, 
as a rule. Following are some interest- 
ing examples :— 

In the First Unitarian Church at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., thirty Bo¥ Scotits took part 
in the service and it was a great success. 
Medford, Mass., celebrated, and the ser- 
vice was led by Dwight Robb, president 
of the young people’s group. The Psalm 
was read by Arthur Terrill, the Scripture 
lesson by Lovell Cushing, and the prayer 
was offered by H. Weston Howe. The- 
odore Brayton gave an address on “The 
Relation of the Church to the Young 
People.’ A choir of fourteen girls led 
the singing, and the music was in charge 
of Leslie Gleason. Eleven young people 
joined the church. Frederick Packard, 
Jr., preached a sermon on “Responsibility” 
in the Roslindale, Mass., Unitarian church. 
Colin Summers read the Scripture; Fred- 
erick S. Hill offered the prayer. Julia 
Wight sang solos, and Leslie Henry played 
a violin solo. Four people joined the 
ehureh. 

Somerville, Mass.: The minister, Rev. 
George A. Mark, gave the sermon, but the 
rest of the service was in the hands of 
Miss Lily Walgis, N. Codding, V. Sawin, 
and Ralph Carville. In Northfield, Mass., 
the sermon was delivered by Margaret 
Cady; opening service by Donald Will- 
iams; responsive service, Dorothy Ham- 
mond; Seripture reading, Dean Williams; 
prayer, Winifred Irish; benediction, Ger- 
trude Irish. Donald Williams was in 
charge of the service. At Westboro, 
Mass., the sermon, “Man’s Power over the 
World,” was preached by Gladys Wheeler. 
Psalms, notices, and hymns were read by 
Miss Marion and Miss Fannie Eager. In 
Cambridge Third Unitarian Chureh, Mr. 
Edward P. Furber of Watertown preached 
the sermon. “Being a Good Listener’ was 
the subject. Bernard Barton led the ser- 
vice. Mr. Brown read the Seripture les- 
son, and Miss E. Mosher gave the prayer. 
Kenneth Maclachlan gave the sermon in 
the Third Religious Society, Dorchester, 
Mass. The title was “Cheer.” Fred 
Peirce gave the responsive readings, and 
Gordon Swan read the Scripture. Five 
young people joined the chureh. At 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Loring Lecraw, 
William C. White, Frances Hueston, and 
other young people took part in the morn- 
ing service. In the Second Church in 
Boston two addresses were given, one by 
Mr. E. B. Witte of Harvard, who spoke 
on “My Experiences with the Unitarian 
Commission in Transylvania,’ and one by 
Mr. Rockwell Hereford, “On a Mountain- 
Top.” The lessons were read by Miss 
Widger and Charles Pearson, and the 
choir was largely composed of young 
people from the Emerson Guild. 

First Church, Hingham, celebrated the 
day by having the service in the hands of 
young people. Thirteen joined the church, 
Robert Dawe preached the sermon in 
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Watertown, Mass., First Parish. Robert 
Glidden read the responses; Homer Hunt 
and Frederick Robinson gave the Scrip- 
ture readings. Prayer was offered by 
Wallace Edmands. There was a choir 
composed of young girls. Canton, Mass., 
had two preachers, Mrs. C. H. Valentine 
and William Howard. Ben Draper read 
the Scripture; Dorothy Hunt gave the 
responsive reading. Thirty-two young 
people joined the church. Malcolm Rees 
gave the Scripture reading at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., and a talk on the work of 
the young people’s society; Ellsworth 
Winchester, responsive reading. Ruth 
West, assisting organist, was in charge of 
the choir of eleven girls. In Lawrence, 
Mass., Irving Patterson led in the respon- 
sive readings; Paul Sachs gave out the 
hymns; Thomas Beyan read the Scrip- 
ture lesson; Ada Sachs led in prayer, 
Evelyn Smith gave a reading from Whit- 
tier’s “Our Master,” and the decorations 
and the music were all arranged by the 
young people. The participants in James- 
town, N.Y., were Norman Y. Whittle, 
Merrill Wileox, Harry Holroyd, and Ver- 
nette Danielson, William Whittle, and 
Leslie Lownsberry. In All Souls Church, 
Braintree, Mass., the young people made 
it a service of great inspiration. They 
had entire charge. Fifteen young men 
and women joined the church. 

In Dorehester, Mass., Christ Church, 
the sermon, on “Happiness,” was preached 
by Chester R. Allen. Miss Helen Hayward 
and Bailey Chadbourne led the choir of 
eighteen young people. Fifteen young 
people joined the church. Worcester, 
Mass., Young People’s Day: The sermon 
was given by Charles Chase. Sidney 
Farrow read the service and announeed 
the hymns. Mabel Montgomery read the 
Scripture lesson, and the prayer was 
offered by Pauline Montgomery. The con- 
gregation pronounced the service a great 
success and spoke of the dignity of it. 
At the First Church in Manchester, N.H., 
the sermon was preached by Harold Ladd, 
a graduate of New Hampshire State Col- 
lege; responsive selection, Ruth Farring- 
ton; Scripture lesson, Guy Foster ; prayer, 
Frances Brown; hymns, Grace Smart and 
Elizabeth Warren. The service in Unity 
Church, Chicago, was as follows: Miss 
Louise Linderoth announced the hymns; 
Miss Edna Linderoth gave the notices; 
Elmer Bushnell read the Scripture; and 
Forrest Lowell led the responsive read- 
ing. In All Souls, Evanston, Il., Mr. 
Frederick West, vice-president of the 
Y. P. R. Us took charge. of the devotional 
service. The service in All Souls, Sum- 
mit, N.J., was in the hands of young people 
whose ages ranged from ten years to 
twenty-four. Several young people joined 
the church at this service. 

The young people assisted Rey. George 
L. Parker, in Newton Centre, Mass., and 
he reported that the attendance was an 
increase of about 60 per cent. The min- 
ister in Flushing, N.Y., wrote us that the 
morning service was a great success, and 
all the young people participated. Mr. 
Marples presided. Edwin Brooks read 
the lesson; Hloise Clark, the responsive 
service; Dorothy Copeloff read the prayer ; 
Frances Fairley read a poem; and Con- 
stance Smith and Margaret Fairley played 
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the piano. At the Unitarian church in 


Wollaston, Mass., the minister stated that 


the attendance was larger than it has 
been at any time this year. Mr. Thomas 
T. Barstow preached the sermon; Judith 
Page read the responsive service and the 
Scripture selection; Louis Merrill con- 
ducted the rest of the service. Eleven 
young people joined the church. In 
Woburn, Mass., at the First Parish Church, 
the service was unique. It was ealled 
“Stating the Happy Faith.” The order 
follows: Selection from Henry C. Parker, 
Miss Sylvia Parker; “Channing’s Sym- 
phony,” Miss Marjorie Child; “Eliot’s 
Tribute,” Bancroft Stephenson; “Lincoln’s 
Word,” Miss Barbara Brown; “Abou Ben 
Adhem,” Miss Virginia Linscott; “Finding 
the Happy Faith,” Rey. Anita Pickett; 
“Keeping the Happy Faith,’ Rev. Harold 
L. Pickett. The benediction was sung 
by the young people. Scripture reading 
by Charles Fred Burdett. Responsive 
Psalms by Norman Provest. 

Deerfield, Mass., reports that Samuel 
Wells, Gordon Lane, and Harriet Childs 
took the service. The sermon by the min- 
ister was, “Young People, Believe in Your- 
selves.” The congregation was greatly 
pleased. In Ann Arbor, Mich., three 
short addresses were given by Floyd La- 
Rouche, Dr. Preston W. Slosson, and 
George D. Wilner. The service was in 
charge of the young people. In Marlboro, 
Mass., the responses were by Howard 
Searles; reading by Warren Warner; 
Scripture reading by Addie Howard; 
prayer by Ruth Leonard. Buffalo, N.Y., 
held a service of and by the young people. 
Charles Ostertag preached the sermon, 
and other young people read the prayers 
and responses. This is only a part of the 


total number of churches where the day. 


was observed. 


Y. P. R. U. Rally Hymn 


Based on the Motto of the Union: “Truth! 
Worship! Service!” (Tune: “Hold the Fort”) 


J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Truth is God’s eternal Bible 
Time hath never sealed ; 
As the ages rise and vanish, 
Truth is still revealed. 


Ohorus 
Wide to all the winds of heaven 
Be our flag unfurled,— 
Truth is God forever speaking, 
Truth shall free the world. 


Man, the child of all the ages, 
Stands with forehead bare, 

Sees the shining heights above him, 
Lifts up hands in prayer. 


Chorus 
Wide to all the winds of heayen 
Be our flag unfurled,— 
Worship is man’s holiest inpulse, 
Worship lifts the world. 


Heaven’s gate is shut to him who, 
Selfish, comes alone; 

Save a soul with loving service, 
It shall save thine own. 


Chorus 
Wide to all the winds of heaven 
Be our flag unfurled,— 
Service is God’s living gospel, 
‘Service saves the world. 
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John Burnet Nash Speaks 


Tells Women’s Alliance how the League does 
its social and industrial work 


“J think I am warranted in assuming 
that every one here reads THE CHRISTIAN 
Recister. If not, you should; and if you 
don’t subscribe for it now, I hope you 
will, if for no other reason than to obtain 
its vastly increased news of our church 
affairs and the wonderful progress which 
is being made in church growth.”—From 
an address January .19, by John Burnet 
Nash of New York City, member of the 
Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

The midwinter meeting of the New 
England Associate Alliance was held on 
January 19 in the First Parish, Dor- 
chester, Mass. John Burnet Nash of New 
York City, member of the Council of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League and chairman 
of the League’s committee on social ser- 
vice, speaking at the morning session, on 
“The Highest Purpose,” praised The Alli- 
ance because its branches were united by 
a work tie. Time and again, he said, 
this work tie had revived a feeble parish, 
tided over a pulpit vacancy, and more 
than once had enabled a branch to live 
on after its church had been closed. 

“Your central committee on social ser- 
vice,” he added, “is a crowning movement. 
Through it, the working plans in the 
social field will be co-ordinated. You have 
“always had your work to do and you have 
always done it. The picture presented 
to me is that of the gathering together 
of work groups through this central com- 
mittee. The work is already established ; 
you are simply binding together the units. 

““We of the younger brotherhood, in 
order to catch up with our sisters, have 
had to go about it differently. You are 
now working toward the center, while we, 
unable to wait for that, have begun at the 
center and are working out to and through 
the chapters. From the start, the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League has had the 
necessity for work in mind. Local men’s 
clubs failed here and there for lack of 
that which was making Alliance branches 
sueceed—work. We made it a point to 
see that our chapters should not be dor- 
mant and become moribund for the same 
lack. , 

“And so it has come to pass that our 
Council from time to time sends out sug- 
gestions to the chapters of work which 
they may, if they will, undertake. And 
they do, enthusiastically. In, most cases 
they inaugurate working plans of their 
own also. Most of the items showing 
what over one hundred chapters have 
accomplished represent self-imposed tasks. 


“The program of the committee on. 


social service is being submitted to the 
chapters one feature at a time. Already 
our program for work in the field of in- 
dustry has been launched. Readers of 
Tur CHRISTIAN RecisteR are familiar 
with its details. What they have not 
read is a summary of hitherto unpublished 
results. : 

“There are now 122 out of 260 chapters 
which have notified the secretary of the 
formation of social service committees. 
Of these it is interesting to find that only 
fifty-two are in Massachusetts, and that 
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Mississippi. Nearly every Pacific Coast 
chapter is included. Reports have begun 
to come in, showing the canvassing of 
thirty-two separate industries. Louisville, 
Ky., leads with its splendid report on 
twenty-three business enterprises. In 
other cases the report is a summary of 
industrial conditions for the entire com- 
munity whence it comes. 

“We deem it wise to wait for full re- 
turns before telling all we know. Indeed 
it is only in the event that we get full 
returns that we will know anything. But 
there is one statement in a report, written 
by a factory executive who happened to 
be a member of his chapter’s committee, 
which I really must read. 

“ ‘Winally it is our endeavor,’ he wrote, 
‘to bring about, in every way consistent 
with good principles, more “heart” be- 
tween so-called employers and so-called 
employees. We believe that, as a whole, 
industry has been lacking in this, and that 
the future will prove, as it is now being 
proved, that it is vital to its growth and 
prosperity. It is the one best preventive 
for labor troubles.’ 

“It is our hope that the reports, when 
all are in, will give us data by which we 
can show how and by what means that en- 
deavor to bring about more heart between 
employers and employees can be accom- 
plished.” 

Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., was the principal speaker at the after- 
noon session. Others who had prominent 
parts on the program of the meeting were 
Mrs. Herbert 8. Frost, president of the 
hostess branch, Mrs. Norman Eaton, Miss 
Mary T. Bradford, Mrs. Arthur T. Brown, 
Mrs. John Murdoch, Jr., Mrs. George H. 
Root, and Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, min- 
ister of the First Parish, Dorchester. 


Connecticut Valley Ministers 

The first of the three yearly meetings 
of the Connecticut Valley Association of 
Liberal Ministers was held on January 
18 at the Unitarian church in Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Rey. Walter F. Greenman 
was elected moderator. There was a 
lucid and intensely interesting address by 
Rey. Edward F. Hayward of Chicopee on 
Cecil Rhodes and his great dream of 
peace. Discussion followed, linking up 
that great character and the methods he 
adopted to carry out his idealism with 
modern times and _ tendencies. After 
lunching together, the sermon was 
preached by Dr. H. G. Smith of Northamp- 
ton from the text Zechariah ii. 1-5. His 
setting forth the nature of the human 
spirit in its limitless power touched his 
hearers deeply. Following the business 
meeting, there was a conference on ser- 
monizing and on parish matters which 
was very interesting. The intimate fel- 
lowship and the free discussion were 
marked features of the meeting. The 
next meeting of the Association will be 
on April 18, at Northampton, in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference. Votes regretting the 
removal from the Conference to other 
fields of Rev. Charles R. Joy and Rev. 
Roy EH. Griffith, and appreciating the suc- 
cess of the building of a chureh in Flor- 


: twenty-three are in Canada or west of the ence by Mr. Griffith, were passed. 
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America’s Making 


Told in Books 


FOUR AMERICAN LEADERS, by Charles W. 
Eliot 4 $1.00; by mail $1.10 
The study of history and biography of great 
men is an effective way by which to get a proper 
perspective of present men and events. Such a 
perspective can be obtained from these essays 
on Franklin, Washington, Channing and Emerson, 


DAUGHTERS OF THE PURITANS, by Seth 
Curtis Beach $1.50; by mail $1.65 
The delightful style of the author makes the 
reading of these biographical sketches a source 
of pleasure and profit. 


SONS OF THE PURITANS, by Various Authors 

$1.50; by mail $1.65 

These eleven men were efficient servants of the 

public welfare and were dominated by ideals of 
private honor and public serviceableness. 


THOMAS STARR KING, PATRIOT AND 
PREACHER, by Charles W. Wendte 
$3.00; by mail $3.25 
In the dari days of the Civil War, this gifted 
preacher and popular lecturer, by his political 
genius and marvelous oratory, became the savior 
of California. 


MY BROTHER, THEODORE ROOSEVELT, by 
Corinne Roosevelt Robinson 
$3.00; by mail $3.15 
A clear picture of a true American, with those 
intimate touches that only a sister can give. 


ROOSEVELT: THE HAPPY WARRIOR, by 
Bradley Gilman $3.50; by mail $3.65 
The life of Roosevelt as seen by a college class- 
mate and friend of long standing. New anecdotes 
and reminiscences are introduced. 
WASHINGTON CLOSE-UPS, by Edward G. 
Lowry $3.00; by mail $3.25 
The author writes from intimate, first-hand 
knowledge, with a steady play of humor and an 
uncanny gift for unveiling the true character of 
the men, of whom he writes. The book is illu- 
minating as well as delightful reading. 


True American Types Series: 


A unique series of books of which the aim is 
to “set forth in separate little volumes short 
sketches of the sterling American manhood which 
travels along the bypaths of life rather than in 
the highway of fame.” 


JOHN GILLEY, MAINE FARMER AND 
FISHERMAN, by Charles W. Eliot 


$1.00; by mail $1.10 
AUGUSTUS CONANT, ILLINOIS PIONEER 
AND PREACHER, by Robert Collyer 
$0.75; by mail $0.85 
CAP’N CHADWICK, MARBLEHEAD SKIPPER 
AND SHOEMAKER, by John W. Chadwick 
$0.75; by mail $0.85 
DAVID LIBBEY, PENOBSCOT WOODSMAN 
AND RIVER DRIVER, by Fannie H. 
Eckstorm $0.75; by mail $0.85 
CAPTAIN THOMAS A. SCOTT, MASTER 
DIVER, by F. Hopkinson Smith 
$1.00; by mail $1.10 
JOSHUA JAMES, LIFE-SAVER, by Sumner 
I. Kimball $0.75; by mail $0.85 
THE AMERICANIZATION OF EDWARD BOK, 
by Edward W. Bok $3.00; by mail $3.25 
This book has won the $1,000 Pulitzer Prize 
as the best American biography teaching patriotic 
and unselfish services to the people. The account 
of the Dutch immigrant boy who became editor 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal is one of the most 
fascinating life stories that has appeared in 
recent years. 
BOYS’ LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by Helen 
Nicolay - $1.75; by mail $1.85 
An excellent biography written for young people. 


AMERICAN HERO STORIES, by Eva March 
Tappan $2.50; by mail $2.65 
This book gives in an informal and friendly 
fashion sketches of some of the makers of Amer- 
a history, during the period between 1492 and 


GEORGE WASHINGTON (a pageant), by George 
Howard Lawson $1.00 


A PATRIOTIC PAGEANT, arranged by D. Louise 
Henderson $0.50 


A PRESIDENTIAL RECEPTION IN 1789 (a 
pageant), by Mr. and Mrs. Anderson Woods 
$0.50 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon St. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Ten men united in 
éood will can do 
more than a score 
can do. singly. 


Mr. Abel Installed in “Hollywood 


The ordination and installation services 
of Theodore Curtis Abel as minister of 
the Unitarian Society of Hollywood, Calif., 
were held in the Hollywood Woman’s Club 
on Tuesday evening, January 10. The 
hall was attractively decorated with 
poinsettias, holly and canna. More than 
one hundred persons were present to wel- 
come Mr. Abel into the sacred profession 
of the ministry and to greet him as the 
first minister of the promising new move- 
ment in Hollywood. 

Rey. Oliver J. Fairfield of Long Beach 
conducted a brief opening service in place 
of Rey. Francis Watry of Pomona, who 
at the last moment was unable to attend. 
Rey. Dr. Earl M. Wilbur of Berkeley 
conducted the service of ordination, giving 
the ordination prayer and extending the 
right hand of fellowship; Rev. H. Bur- 
dette Backus of Los Angeles gave the 
main address; Dr. Samuel Ayres, Jr., 
president of the council of the Hollywood 
Society, gave the charge to the minister; 
Rey. Wilson M. Backus of Redlands gave 
the charge to the people. Greetings from 
the American Unitarian Association, the 
Laymen’s League, and the Women’s Alli- 
ance were brought by the Pacific Coast 
field secretary. After the singing of 
“America,” Rev. Theodore ©. Abel pro- 
nounced the benediction. During the 
program the Four Embers Quartette 
rendered two selections in addition to a 
piano prelude and two contralto solos. 

A dignified atmosphere prevailed, noth- 
ing necessary was left unsaid, and the 
time consumed was one hour and fourteen 
minutes! This is mentioned not to indi- 
cate the speed of the West, but to show 
that it is possible to hold such services 
within a reasonable time. There was an 
informal reception after the services, at- 
tended by every one present. A most 
cordial feeling of hospitality as well as 
a very evident spirit of determination 
were shown. 

The Hollywood Society meets each Sun- 
day morning in the Hollywood Theatre. 
Already there are nearly 200 names on 
the roll, there is an earnest branch of the 
Alliance and a fine young people’s group. 
A League chapter is in process of forma- 
tion, and as soon as adaptable quarters 
can be secured, a Sunday-school will be 
organized. 

Mr. Abel has a profound realization 
of the great challenge before him. With 
a most winning personality, a vast amount 
of courage and. determination, a keen 
vision, and all the qualities of an excel- 
lent speaker, this challenge will be met. 
He was born in Connecticut and was grad- 
uated from a high school in that State. In 
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1908 a deep religious experience turned 
his thoughts to the ministry. After work- 
ing for two years and studying nights in 
preparation for college, he matriculated 
at Ohio Wesleyan University “cum laude” 
in 1916. He was licensed to preach by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1912, 
and served at Hyatt, and Columbus, Ohio. 
In 1917 he entered the Garrett Biblical 
Institute and accepted pastorates of the 
Methodist churehes at Granville and 
MeNabb, Ill. He entered the service in 
1918, going to Camp Wheeler, Georgia, 
finally being commissioned in November, 
1918, at Camp Lee as Second Lieutenant. 
From January to September he was pastor 
at Kirklin, Ind., then re-entered Garrett 
Institute in 1919, being graduated from 
there with the B.D. degree in 1920, and 
later took the M.A. degree at North- 
western University. He supplied at 
Wheatfield and Tefft, Ind., from October, 
1919, to September, 1921. Since the latter 
date and up to his acceptance of the 
Hollywood opportunity he taught in the 
Claremont (Calif.) Boys’ School. 


Through his pastoral work Mr. Abel has 


passed through a complete transformation 
from the most conservative and literal 
premillenarianism to a liberal Christian 
humanitarianism. His credentials have 
been most acceptable to the Pacifie States 
fellowship committee. 

The readers of Tuk CuristrAN REGISTER 
can help the growth of this new society. 
How? You all must know of some family 
or families who have moved to Hollywood. 
Write them of this new and promising 
movement, or send their names to Mr. 
Abel, who will gladly call upon them or 
assign some member of the very active 
membership committee to greet them, 
Mr. Abel’s address is 7553 Norton Avenue, 
Hollywood, Calif. In a community of 
over 70,000 people, there must be many 
Unitarians and friends of liberal religion 
before whose attention this movement can 
be easily brought. Let all lend a helping 
hand to this good work. 

Cart B, WETHERELL. 


James Thompson Bixby 


Rey. James Thompson Bixby, who died 
the day after Christmas, was one of the 
most learned of our scholars, one of the 
most devoted of our ministers, a counselor 
of deep wisdom, and a friend of loyal and 
constant heart. Born in Barre, Massachu- 
setts, in 1843, graduated from Harvard in 
1864, a doctor of philosophy of Leipsie in 
1885, minister at Watertown, Belfast, 
Meadville, and Yonkers, teacher in the 
Meadville Theological School, and Lowell 
Institute lecturer, he spent his industrious 
years in the unselfish service of the 
church's spiritual ministry, and in defense 
of the intellectual foundation of pure reli- 
gion. In his prime the burning question 
was whether scientific discovery as gen- 
eralized in the idea of evolution had not 
taken away the substance of our faith 
and the glory of our hope. With a mind 
disciplined by long study of both philos- 
ophy and science, and with a soul fortified 
anew in religious conviction by every 
enlargement of knowledge, Dr. Bixby 
consecrated his thought and his pen to 
vindicating the supremacy of the Spirit 
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in and beyond the universe of things. In 
his books, “Religion and Science as Al 
lies,” “Ethics of Evolution,” “The New 
World and the New Thought,” “The Open 
Secret,” he established the essential trusts 
of the soul and led many seekers and - 
doubters to the unfailing Light. Even 
in his last three years of life, when blind- 
ness had fallen upon him, he wrought at 
this holy task with will unconquerable and 
zeal undimmed. In this time he wrote a 
book on “Science and the Soul’s Survival,” 
which will be published soon. His works 
will literally and beautifully follow him. 
Dr. Bixby was a member of our Church 
of All Souls for the last eight years. 
Three or four times a year I saw him at 
his house in Yonkers, to my profit and 
edification. The clearness and positive- 
hess of his convictions, a refreshing thing 
to see in a time of bewilderment and 
hesitancy, the absolute fearlessness of his 
character, the shining candor of his 
thought and speech, and his modest noble- 
ness in bearing the cross of illness, have 


WHAT CAMP 


for the 
BOY or GIRL 


Parents are now considering this 
important matter. 


THE REGISTER 


will gladly assist its readers in 
making their selections. Such 


data as are not already in our 
files will be obtained wherever 


possible, and without charge. 
Readers of 


THE REGISTER 


who will conduct camps this 
summer are asked to send us 
catalogues and other information 
for our use. 

Address all correspondence to 


School and Camp Service 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


THE REGISTER’S : 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


. Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates are 4 cents for each 
word, initial, or number, including address; mini- 


mum charge, $1. Discounts for six or more inser- 
tione. Replies may come in care of THE REGISTER, 
if desired, for which there is an extra charge of 4 
cents for each insertion. Payment must accompany 
all orders. 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index thc best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical, and 
textual system. Highly commended. Circulars, 
Willson’s Index, Hast Haddam, Connecticut. 
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left with me one of the sacred memories 
of life. 

His death was at once beautiful and 
triumphant. As his spirit moved away 
from our earthly shore and approached 
the haven and the home of souls that 
have nobly held the course he gave ut- 
terance to such words of victorious trust 
as will forever sustain the devoted wife 
who loved and nursed him, and may well 
strengthen us who are in the twilight still. 
Souls like his combining profound and 
varied knowledge with deep and tender 
faith show forth our heritage and our 
gospel at their best. They have not only 
known but illuminated liberty. May the 
later generation hold the torch as high! 

Wut1aM L. SULLIVAN. 


Canton Club, Y. P. R. U. 


The Canton Club, Y. P. R. U., of Mas- 
sachusetts, consists of about twenty mem- 
bers. The officers of the Club are as fol- 
lows: G. Carlton MacDougall, president ; 
Walter Beckwith, vice-president; Marion 
Sawyer, secretary and treasurer. Under 
the competent leadership of Mrs. Valentine 
the Club has never lacked energy. The 
 Glub belongs to the Boston Federation of 
the Y. P. R. U., and has paid up a pledge 
of $50 to the Unitarian Campaign. 

Once a year the Club invites children 
from the South End of Boston to spend 
a day in Canton. They play games, 
explore, pick flowers, and are given all 
the ice-cream and cake they can hold. 
For the purpose of raising the funds for 
the above activities a dance or play is 
given once a month. One Sunday night 
each month a Young People’s Rally is 
held. The young people of the several 
churches in Canton are invited to the 
parish hall. Hymns are sung, followed 
by stereopticon views and a lecture on 
some educational subject. Light refresh- 
ments are served. This year the Club 
plans to make a record year. Already two 
Sunday night meetings have been held, 
and three dances and one play have been 
given. All these dances have been highly 
successful, bringing money into the treas- 
ury with which to continue the good work 
started last year. 


| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH] 


Notes and Announcements 


Harry Hayward of Franklin, Mass., has 
presented the Unitarian church of Men- 
don, Mass., with a gift of $1,000 for meet- 
ing the expense of necessary repairs. 


The will of Miss Harriet Maria Champ- 
ney, who died at Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
January 1, leaves £2,000 to the First Con- 
gregational S-ciety, Jamaica Plain. 


J. Ernest Bryant has recently been 
appointed secretary of the First Unita- 
rian Society, Denver, Col. Mr. Bryant 
was born in the South and graduated from 
a Southern Methodist University.. He has 
also studied at Columbia University. 


Sunday, January 15, and Wednesday, 
January 18, the First Unitarian Church, 
Geneseo, Ill., held jubilee celebrations. 
On Sunday, Rev. Frank Brewer brought 
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the greetings from the Geneseo Church 
Federation. At the banquet served 
Wednesday, the after-dinner speakers 
were Rey. Curtis W. Reese, Rey. Clara 
Cook Helvie, and Rev. Kenneth E, Evans. 


The annual conference of the Khasi 
Unitarian churches, Khasi Hills, India, 
was held at Shillong (the capital of the 
Province) on December 24, 25, and 26. 
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During the past year, twenty-one new 
members have joined the churches. Four- 
teen children have been baptized and four 
marriages solemnized by Mr. H. K. Singh. 


Rey. Ralph BE. Conner, pastor of the 
Second Parish, Marlboro, Mass., has re- 
signed, to take effect May 1, at which time 
he will have concluded four years’ service. 
He will take a year of rest and study. 


The most significant book of the year in the field of religious education 


THE NEW PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By George Herbert Betts 
MARION LAWRANCE, Consulting Secretary of the International Sunday School 


Association, says of it: 


“This is a very bold book. It strikes straight from the shoulder 


but its arguments are irrefutable, and sooner or later the church is going to recognize the 
claims made in this book and put religious education in the place where it belongs. 
Then will the church begin to build upon a sure foundation and grow as it has never 


grown in the past.” 


Price; net, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


150 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


581 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 


NUMBERS WIN ELECTIONS 


Elections determine policies. 
in religion. 


attention to the straight ticket 


Numbers also make for influence 
Your ‘‘vote’’ for the church—becoming a member— 
means more power through more fellow-workers. 


It compels 


DS Freedom our method 


XX. _Reason our guide 


X | Fellowship our spirit | 


X_| Service our aim 


| 
X | Character our test 


| 
| 
| 


The world to-day demands just these incentives. 
You can help by joining the church. 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon St., 
Boston 9, Mass. 


: Enclosed is $4.00 (check, money order, or cash). 


' RuGisTeR for one year to 


Cut on dotted line 


FORM 


Please send THE 
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Mr. Conner has held pastorates at the fol- 
lowing Universalist churches: Gardner, 
Mass., Pasadena, Calif., Auburn, Me., and 
North Attleboro, Mass. He was also pas- 
tor. of the Unitarian church, Gardner, 
Mass. 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, February 6, at 
10.30 a.m. Speaker, Rev. Dr. Paul Revere 
Frothingham; subject; “The League of 
Nations at Work.” 


Calvin Stebbins, D.D., “who died in 
Framingham, Mass., December 13, divided 
his books, pictures, and other personal 
property among friends and relatives. 
The residue of his estate he left to the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, Boston, 
Mass. 


By the will of Ellis F. Symmes of 
Winchester, Mass., who died January 11, 
1922, after $16,000 has been deducted for 
private bequests, the residue will be 
divided equally among various institu- 
tions. Among those which will benefit 
will be the Unitarian society of Win- 
chester. 


Rev. Otto E. Duerr, who recently re- 
signed as minister of the First Unitarian 
Society of Laconia, N.H., in response to 
the urgent request of the parish has con- 
sented to withdraw his resignation. 


The Central Western Fellowship com- 
mittee reports: Rev. Preston Bradley of 
the People’s Church, North Chicago, has 
made application for admission to the 
Unitarian fellowship. Rey. G. Theodore 
Hempelmann of Louisville, Ky., has made 
application for admission to the Unitarian 
fellowship. 


At the second meeting in a series of 
Sunday afternoon gatherings held Jan- 
uary 22, in the Unitarian church, Lynn, 
Mass., Frederick W. Hamilton, D.D., was 
the speaker. Dr. Hamilton was a former 
president of Tufts College, and is grand 
secretary of the Grand Lodge of Masons 
in Massachusetts. 


The twenty-fifth- anniversary of the 
Unitarian church, Hackensack, N.J., was 
observed Saturday and Sunday, January 
14 and 15. Rev. James A. Fairley, a 
former pastor, preached the anniversary 
sermon. John Haynes Holmes spoke in 
the evening on “The Tide in the Affairs 
of Men: Is it Turning?” 


Friday, January 13, was the ninetieth 
anniversary of the birth of Horatio Alger, 
Jr., whose stories about Ragged Dick and 
Tattered Tom were widely read by boys 
a generation or two ago. Mr. Alger was 
a clergyman as well as a story-writer. 
He was ordained pastor of the Unitarian 
church, Brewster, Mass., in 1864, 


Rey. Arthur H. Winn, recently called 
as minister of the Congregational Society, 
Peterboro, N.H., was installed Thursday 
evening, January 26. The following min- 
isters participated in the service: Rey. 
Myron L. Cutler, East Jaffrey, N.H.; Rey. 
Ernest L. Eldridge, Peterboro; Augustus 
Me ord, Gps Providence, R.I.; Rey. 
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G. F. Patterson, Concord, N.H.; Rey. Nehe- 
miah A, Baker, Keene, N.H.; Rey. Wilton 
BE. Cross, Franklin, N.H.; Rey. Arthur H. 
Winn, Peterboro. 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for the week beginning’ February 6: 
Monday, George T.’Smart, D.D., Newton 
Highlands; Tuesday, Addison Moore, 
D.D., First Parish, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; 
Wednesday, Rey. L-C. Cornish, Secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association; 
Thursday, Charles BE. Park, D.D., First 
Church in Boston, Mass.; Friday, Dean 
W. M. Warren, Boston University ; Satur- 
day, musical service, A. Vincent Bennett, 
organist of King’s Chapel. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance and local chapter of 
the Laymen’s League, held in Woburn, 
Mass., Thursday evening, January 19, Rev. 
W. S. Key was the speaker. Mr. Key 
gave an inspiring account of his sixteen 
years’ work in the backwoods and swamps 
of North Carolina. His colleague was the 
late Mrs. Abby A. Peterson. He described 
the various movements they jointly ini- 
tiated all along the coastal region of North 
Carolina, and told of the plans and 
methods used to carry on this work. 


Special services in the Third Religious 
Society, Dorchester, Mass., began January 
29, when Rev. William I. Lawrance, who 
was minister of the church from 1885 to 
1891, spoke on “Capturing Our Captors.” 
Other former ministers who will speak, 
and their subjects, are as follows: Feb- 
ruary 5, Rey. John Haynes Holmes (1904— 
07), “The Noyvitiate of Service” ; February 
12, Rey. Charles W. Casson (1910-12), 
“The Spirit of Lincoln in the Life of 
To-day’; February 19, Rey. Ernest S. 
Meredith (1918-16), “What is a Church?” 
Rey. E. A. Wilson (1921-), “Making the 
Impossible Possible.” The chorus choir 
will be under the direction of Frederick 
Colwill, and there will be special soloists. 


a AM 
Deaths 


BAGLEY.—In_ Tampa, 
£822, Henry A. Bagley, 
a. 


Fla., January 17, 
formerly of Meadville, 


Resolutions 


WHEREAS, it has pleased our Heavenly 
Father, in His infinite wisdom and goodness, 
to call from our midst our beloved member 
Mrs. Anna M. Leach; and 

WHERPAS, by her death, the Walpole Branch 
Alliance of the First-Parish Church—Unitarian 
—has lost one of its oldest and most earnest 
workers; one who for nearly fifty years had 
been connected with the Branch, as President 
and Honorary President, and whose every 
thought and effort was to uphold the aims 
and to further the work of this organization,— 

Therefore be it Resolved, that our deepest 
Sympathy be extended to her family in their 
bereavement ; 

Resolved, that, in loving remembrance of 
her, we shall endeavor to carry on in the same 
Spirit the work she held so closely at heart; 

Resolved, that these resolutions be entered 
on our records, and that a copy be sent to 
Mrs. Leach’s family. 


“She kept her line of rectitude 
With love’s unconscious ease : 
Her kindly instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies. 

The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble, human souls: 

A gospel of a life like hers 

Is more than books or scrolls.” 


Carrin L, Haminton, 

Mazer L. CLARKE, 

ANNA B. BEALS, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


ministry. 


June 19. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 


AND CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH 
RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


* Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
Prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. = 


Present, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY, 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C, Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William - 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


THE MEADVILLE 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


A modern, undogmatie training school for the liberal 
Spring quarter opens at Meadville March 
29, and at Chicago April 3. Summer quarter for the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiate students. Liberal scholarshins 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville. 
Traveling fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high 


standing. 


For information apply to the President, 
REY. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts suo- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low. charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON ST. 
The Annual dues $1 or Life Membership $25 hel, 


Union financially and identifies one with an ol 
effective organization for better Citizenship, - 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 12, 1919 


\ 
To promote the worship of God and the ger- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


the 
and 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L, Cox of Montclair ; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 


Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Il, MASS. 


; 
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AAAS 


ate 


AAABRBUUAAAS % Kar 


‘WILLIAM LAURENCE SULLIVAN 


‘The Unitarian Herald 


se officially announced on January 12, Dr. William L. Sullivan will 

devote his entire time to leadership of protracted meetings arranged 

by the Laymen’s League, beginning his new activities as soon as his suc- 
cessor at All Souls, New York, is chosen—probably not before May. 


To all who have made application for Dr. Sullivan’s leadership and co- 
operation, and to others who desire Dr. Sullivan’s assistance, the Laymen’s 
League announces that his assignments for the present will be made upon 
the following basis :— 


(1) Only those communities in which there is a Unitarian Church 
with adequate equipment and a working Chapter of the League can 
be placed on the schedule. 


(2) Both Church and Chapter must desire this service so much that 
they will agree to do their share and pay their share. 


(3) Church and Chapter will fail to do their share unless they 
invest all their enthusiasm and intelligence in the arrangements 
for the meetings, and in the determination to follow up and defi- 
nitely commit every possible new recruit.. 


. (4) With substantial agreement on the foregoing items, the question 
of paying their share will take care of itself. 


In the leadership of each series of meetings Dr. Sullivan will have the 
assistance of a lay or clerical associate, specially selected to meet specific 
needs. 


All applications should be sent to the secretary of the League. Due 
consideration for Dr. Sullivan, who carries heavy burdens in closing his 
pastorate, and for his health, will make for compliance with this request. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
7 Park Square—Boston 
New York — Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
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[ PLEASANTRIES _ | 


Teacher: “Who was it that said of her 
children, ‘These are my jewels’?” Pupil: 
“Mother of pearl.’”’—Life. 


“I've got to go out and look for an 
apartment.” “TI congratulate you, old man. 
You're going to have a chance to learn 
something about the geography of our fair 
city.”— Judge. i 


“Terribly rough,” said the stranger on 
board the ocean-linex, ~ “Well,” said the 
farmer, “it wouldn’t be near so rough if 
the captain would only keep in the fur- 
rows.’—Virginia Reel. 


Officer Y. P. RK U., presenting “copy” 
to Editor of THE RrecisTER: ‘Here are some 
notes of sermons preached by the young 
people on Young People’s Sunday, Jan- 
uary 22.” Editor: “Very well; of course 
you know what we want first of all is 
news; remember, as a great editor once 
said, ‘Talkin’ pious isn’t news.’” Officer: 
“Yes, but Unitarian young people ‘talkin’ 
pious’ is news.” 


The newly elected president of a bank- 
ing institution was being introduced to 
the employees. He singled out one of the 
men in the cashier’s cage, questioning him 
in detail about his work; etc. “I have 
been here forty years,” said the cashier’s 
assistant, with conscious pride, “and in 
all that time I only made one slight mis- 
take.” “Good,” replied. the president. 
“Let me congratulate you. But hereafter 
be more careful.”—Wall Street Journal. 


A boy in a Welsh school essayed to 
write on Henry VIII., and a London paper 
reports him as beginning thus: “King 
Henry VIII. was the greatest widower 
that ever lived. He was born at Anno 
Domini in the year 1066. He had 510 
wives besides children. The first was be- 
headed and executed. The second was 
revoked. She never smiled again. Henry 
S was succeeded on the throne by Mary 
Queen of Scots, sometimes known as the 
Lady of the Lake.”’—Boston Transcript. 


When Sir Bartle Frere, an English gen- 
eral and governor of Bombay in India 
and Cape Colony in Africa, came home 
one time, his wife took a servant and 
went to the train to meet him. When 
they reached the station she ‘said to the 
servant, “Now you must go and look for 
Sir Bartle.” “But how shall I know him?” 
asked the servant. ‘“Oh,’ answered the 
lady, “look for a tall smiling gentleman 
helping somebody.” When the servant did 
so he found a tall pleasant-looking man 
helping a poor old woman from the ear, 
and sure enough, this was Sir Bartle. 


Three detectives were shadowing a 
Frenchman who had pocketed some goods 
from a counter, and whom they suspected 
to belong to a gang. After rounding a 
corner they found he was no longer visible, 
but soon came to a restaurant with the 
inscription—‘Ici on parle frangais.” 
“He'll: be in here,’ said the first. ‘No,” 
said the second, “if he thought he was 
being followed he would avoid going 
where he thought we should expect.” 
“Yes,” said the third, “but he would guess 
we should be smart enough to think of 
that, and would turn in after all.” So 
they went in and searched, but without 
success, for the Frenchman could not read, 
and therefore had not stopped.—London 
Morning Post. 


The Christian Register 


MINISTERS’ PENSIONS 


One of our Ministers 
nearly seventy-eight years old, has writ- 
ten, ‘“My son is back from overseas with 
shell shock and wounds. I am able to 
help him here at home only because of the 
Pension, and I don’t know what I should 
do without it, as I can earn very little 
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esident. 
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Rev. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rey. Harold BH. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, February 5, morning ser- 
vice, 10.45 a.m. Mr. Speight will preach. Noon 
Service daily. Open 9 to 12.30 daily. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome, 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 
free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
ae ane The church is open daily from 

unt < 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham .M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, ‘The Racial Blement within the 
Church.” Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Primary Classes at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Young People’s meeting (The Hmerson Guild), 
6 p.M. The publie cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTHR 
(1630). Meeting House*Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, February 5, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, “The Jewish Bible.’ Mr. Maleolm 
Lang, Organist and Musical Director. Church 
service at 11 a.m. Church School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial welcome to 
all visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel car to 
Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
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